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be informed by addressing a note to the Editor, 


Note,—The above chief articles are given as being of most general interest, but any one wishing to kuow the rate of any other article will 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TRADE, 




















































































































































SrateMent of the Fore1an and CotonraL Trape of the United Kingdom carried on with the United States, 
in each Year from 1833 to 1842, &c. 
| Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom from the 
ARTICLES. | UNITED STATES, 
183: | 1834 | 1835 | 1836 | 1887 | 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 
j | 4 | 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl - - - ewts. 2.771 1 1,180 621; - - - - 48 | l ee 4,219 | 
Bark, for Tanning or Dycing - - me 18,458 | 12,704 | 24409 | 22999 | 22.431 | 22,436 | 44,764 | 37,776 | 60,014 | 27,648 | 
Brimstone - - - - . 2,245 2 687 - = | - - Se | 1,317 - - = | aan 
Bristles - - a 2s, } - - 5161 2 522 f= - ee ee 4. 1,09) 1.893 | 2,939 | 
Butter - - - ie 5 - | 1 | 1| - jl 754} 10,159 | 3,769 | 
Cheese - - - - - ‘- cis ] 5 | l ] 2 - - 15,038 | 14,097 | 
Cassia Lignea - - - lbs | - - | - * - - | 67066 | - - | i.e - - + 10,000 | oat A 
Cinnamon - - ee. te ie = 260 | 5922; - - | - - - . i. 7 4,711 | 
Cloves : ‘ Sl 1} 8846] - - | += - | 22,584 | 6.942 1.136 2,258 | 11183 | 5675 | 
Cochineal - - - - - 130,612 101,642 | 42,754 81,544 115,755 | 85,940 | 160,093 130,789 | 139,443 | 48.832 | 
\Cocoa : 2 . oa 58417 | - - | - «= | 66.282 | 75.428} 40,727 ee 9 | 32,490 | 
| Coffee - - - - » | 897,395 1,411.103 37,360 477,099 277,732 110 102 932 464 | 10,169 | 
Copper, Unw rought - - - ewts. 12; 1,911 ~ or 18 | 797 551 1,385 483 e wet 1 | 
Corn, viz,-— | | | | 
Wheat - - - - qrs. | ee ee ae! ey aes ae | 555 3,766 | 73,755 | 10,553 | 16,111 | 
Oats : : - cae eee Re eS Poe oe Re oe eee RE as ed 1 | 
Rye - . . . Ca. “a Sy a ae _—. ae oe a Ie a 6 a. 4 468 | 
W heat-meal and Flour - ewts, 85659 | 84.974 6808 _ 1,182) 130 | 19.550 | 432,742 | 984,407 | 359,745 | 380 933 
Cortex Peruvianus, or Jesuit’s Bark - =. /ibs. 5.485 10.836 3,584 7 ae F 2,032 | 14,122 | - - 3,891 ee 
Cotton Piece Goods of India - - pieces - ee | 2000 ~- «+ | 4,900 2,905 | 1,200] - - 2,265 9,400 | . ~enl 
Manufactures, entered at Value - is. 773 65 194 | 174 20 | 2 | 206 238 48 | 99 | 
Currants - - - ews ~ - 171 | - a ee on = - | l - - - - * - 95 
Dye and Hard w oods, Fustic - - tons 9 122 3.177 | 1,563 | 925 | 317 | 68 1 320 397 1&9 423 | 
Ditto, Logwood - - = 4,335 389 | 2,460 | 533 | 542 | 856 4,000 1,556 1115 771 
Ditto 3 eal - -. oe 29 82 | 1 | ) 20 | 46 58 2 38 86 
- aaa Teeth - - - cewts 1,239 1,045 278 | 907 537 95 407 509 328 | 1 308 | 
F lax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp and Flax = - - 445 | 2,733 | chy ae eS 588 8 | 7 | - - 
Furs, Bear : - - No. 10,310 5,377 | 10184 |) 5,756 3,373 | 3,495 4809 | 4,693 | 6579 | 5.126 
Beaver - - ee 8327 | 12.625 | 2,316 | 6,434 | 19,298 | 14,412 | 10,876 | 12180 | 15250 | 12,881 
=e . ae eae ie er . 40} + - | 43 | 2 aN Rae Bee Ses 
Marten . - ° s 40 777 32.604 | 47253 | 25.934 | 33781 | 20,455 | 26,721 | 20107 | 40.998 | 16.808 
—————_ Mink - - - - = 95.749 | 96,158 | 82950 | 93,328 72.627 64,964 | 82,211 8&8 579 | 109 257 73.197 | 
Musquash ‘ “ é 13.380 | 128,252 | 23,232 | 192,125 | 328.148 | 268 270 1211156 | 138,398 | 191, 944 300.976 | 
Nutria - - - - = - - 15,270 . 10.530 3,840 | 14,464 ose. 4 45,607 | 5,457 pi, See 
Otter - - - - * 1,264 963 | 143 | 3,107 2,884 | 668 871 | 10,0)2 | 11,541 8,290 | 
\Ginger ~ - - - ewts 18 Wi, - - | 2,208 Miede ll eee: ee -. eae! eae 
Gum, Arabic - - - - * 13 44, - = - en, i) 20 6 | - + | 15 | 
Laedye - - - Ibs. 17,373 7,639 | - |116622 | 21,108 466 - * 9) 1° mle IN we. cee 
Shellac - : ° » | 84,605 | 83,918 , 3,352 | 80,755 | 22491) - - - 185 | 8739 | 11,200 | 
| Hats, Straw . . - + No |--|--1| 62] - - | 4971) 2] 2136] 2524] 296 {30° 2b 
| | | | ] o Jan Sth 
Hemp, Undressed - - - ewts. | 1,24) | - - 3.156 | os 5,347 | 110 2 226 ee en Ve a Oh ke 
jHides, Untanned - - “Se 95,395 | 24,787 8,141 | 18,332 22,528 12 080 4 587 5.872 1.699 | 7,248 
Hndigo : - - - Ibs. | 8052 |147509 32114 | 70,606 | 19,899 | 13,861 | 22,609 | 39,226 | 13,538 | 50.176 | 
|!ron, in Bars - - - pom Ts «| + = 102 | 20 =e | ee l oi Me el 398 | 
Lead. Pig - : - ay oa Bi) - =] = =} ST s..% l $9) - . | 1,840] 
Leather Gloves - ° - - pairs _ + - - 6 | 8 211 } 4 13 59 | 56) e - 
Lemons and Oranges, in Packages, viz.— } | | | 
Not exceeding 5000 cubic inches — - packages) - - | - = | a + + © © pas - 5 | 1 - - 
Exceeding 5 OOU, and not exceeding 7,300 ? ay dele BiB caer oh ee pO a 
cubie inches a — ca 
Linens, viz. — | | | | | 
Cambric and bordered Handkerchiefs - pieces te oh eae oo aw, oe l a eA - - 2 eee 
Plain and Diaper, entered by the Piece ~ = Ye an 100 ] }1 | 741 | ae | m Em ake 
Ditto, entered by the Square Yard -sq.yds| - - | - - ee ee 3400) - - 1 8 - = | 19 27 | 
Ditto, entered at Value - ae 2 | 111 29 | 18 57 | 19 86 33 | 71 3 | 
Liquorice Juice ~ - - ewts, | - = | Oe a cee Ni dae, = - - - - cata tm 
Mace - - - - Ibs. yp ae oe es 155 12,189 - = | 2024 : 3,025 a - | 
Madder - - - - - ewts. 231 ae «oe 515 es - - - = * - a io” 
Madder Root - - - - - Pa. 12 ee Fm - 223 23 i.) (al 
Molasses - - . - - i a - a ] ee hae fe l 58 8,369 | 19 | 
Nutmegs - - - - Ibs, - 3,117 18,552 | 21,452 ca mol 584 637 - + or Ai - | 
Oil Castor - - ~ - » | €638 - - 82 233 130 1,744 494 560 869 ewt.| 077) 
Olive . - - gails,| - - 5 574 3 697 ai - - ] 592 - « | tons, 5 | 
Palm - - - - ewts,| 202 68 ose le ce yh 423 Sic fe 2,594 | 2,120 | 
Gil, Train or Blubber, Spermaceti - - tuns | - - *- = ly eee 588 84 | 168 1,408 501 | Rb 
Ditto, not Spermaceti - - * er ° - ° - - - - 21 | Y 4 3 25 | 
Opium - - - - - lbs. | - - ]27 65] - = 763) - - - - io oo | | 
Pepper - : - - A la 2,383 65,012 | 37480 70,556 | 79,976 2,291 235 15 51 
Piancato : , = te NE ees | 38260 87171 | - - | 5.295] 13,742 2 | | 
Quicksilver - - - - ” oy 6,893 30 249 428,440 otan dy cal Aue - s - - Ae ie 1 
Raisins - - - - ewts. | - - 404 ee oo ee ee 1 e hee = -  - ene on 
Khubarb . ~ - ae 2 635 7,326 7,112 | 12027 3,579 | 18,342 | 13.164 | 33,710) ¢ 2.087 
Rice - - - - - ewts, | 15,273 6,182 2 297 2974 | 1,186 502 676 | &48 145 2.686 | 
in the Husk - - - bushels | 192,916 | 285,731 259,326 | 243445 (317,81 | 202,681 | 343,058 | 332,228 | 322,506 qs.40,377, 
Safflower - . - - ewts. | 175 149 10 | 420 Pat Ss - + 242 a cn cam 
sago - - . i ie - - — oe eee 116 - a ney Big vt te 
Saltpetre and Cubic Mites - - - - 1,130 499 att 17,638 | 13214 ae 1,089 674 439 | 5,825 | 
Sarsaparilla- - - - Ibs. 12,705 " 801 17,106 100 | 6,751 | 24,285 | 24,795 4,554 | 56.927 | 49 236 | 
Seeds, Clover - - - - ewts, | 350 1,324 3,283 . 17,351 714 | 495 l - 13 293 | 22.652 
Flaxseed and Linseed - - bushels | 100,339 isan 194, 226 123572 , 36,827 | 42070 | 49,357 | 73,308 | 29,545 ‘qs.2 448 
Senna - - - - . eT ee 10 1,246 - - = “ee 584 839 | - ~ 
Shumac - - - ewts,| - + 100 = | - « - - 197 - - eo alae ia" 
Silk, Raw and Ww aste - - - Ibs. | 61,105 | 27,236 | 299 235 16,154 6,996 1,562 | 70.510 | 25,017 1.991 
Thrown oa ee ee 209 669 ] 417 241 465 3.847 1,495 1,263 
Manufac. of Bares, &e. pry by W gt. oe 354 156 93 76 13 2 220 2 1 | 3 
Silk Manufactures of India. viz.— | | 
Bandannoes, Romals, and Handkerchiefs - pieces | - - 100 799 | 11,059 | 26,437 3,264 2.975 4,567 75 341 
Crape, in Pieces - - ee a - e 200, - - 64) - - et - - 95} - - 
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STATEMENT of the Foreran and CotonraL Trapve of the United Kingdom carried on with the United Stntes, 
in each Year from 1833 to 1842, &e. 
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ARTICLES. UNITED STATES, 
1833 1834 | 1835 | 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 1842 
Silk Manufactures of India, 
viz, —continued. 
‘rape Shawls, Scarfs, 
eo Handkerchiefs No. “) ° , 895 2,000 1,196 1,000 372 1,350 600) - : 
Taffeties, Damasks, 
and other Silks, ing pieces} - - 550) - . 400 5,825 964 75 13,355 100 250 
Pieces - - 
ag = Poe! et mn _ 364 522 129) - 7 110 218) - tg . % ze 5 . : 
om Dear, Undressed No, 126,956 255,196 225,958 192,139 138,785) 171,875 100,006 409,208 126,970 155,167 
Goat, ditto “tae 4,035 8,365) - = G is 55,593, 18,788! 302 3 dl 2 
——— Kid, Undressed ‘i - - 580} - - = : a . | 3,370] - i “ = Z a Q 
Lamb, ditto er °3 ‘ - . = 7 : * & 4,988! - ‘ 1,480} - Z ne 146 
Seal, ditto wy ag 103,198 1,24) 2,081 7,151 9,574 47,501 11,522 2.041 8,178 24,112 
Smalts - - Ibs. - - 6,153) - « K- ‘ P -j/- - ° « ° ’ e - - * 
Spirits, Rum ~~ _— proof galls. 3,389] - - - ‘ 1} 11) 6,539 49,258 10,858 58,628 36,979 
5 Brandy - 9 168 1,818 1] 16) 8) 600, 4,373 543 1,324 5,946 
Geneva - _,, - ms "s 2! 4) - 473 512 
Sugar, Unrefined - cwts,| - i 6,879) 3,717 23,137 1,667, - - 2 4 28 2 
Tallow ’ se . - 2,163) . - - - ab 826 896 3,870 1,208 28,040) 
Tar - ~ - lasts 1,231 1,726) 1,258 1,467 1,251 870 1,600 1,243 2,278 1,560) 
Tea ; - ~ Ibs, is 2 144 272,668 36,886 137,834 778,490 511,214) 1,808,776 254,130 109,47 
Timber, viz.— 
Battens and Bat- 
ten Ends ; ; gt. hunds.|  - = - * . - “ - . . : - - 3 2} - . 
Deals and Deal Ends ,, 8 13 10 7 10) 9 16 20 293 123) 
Lathwood - ~ faths. 20) « - - s ° ‘ 6) - “ . = . “ é te ce 
Masts, Yards, —? 
Bowsprits, under> No. 10 10 2 ] | ae f 20 12 6 
]2 ins. in diameter § 
Ditto, ditto, 12 ins. 
in diameter, and loads 537 5) - ° - . - « 2 6 38 24 3 
upwards - - 
Oak Plank, 2 ins. 
| thick, or upwards , ad % ¥ ie . = = + - . - - - 6] - i = E Zl Ee 
/ Staves - gt. hunds. 553 1,771 2,950 1,577 74 1,156 674 677 705 747 
Fir, Oak, and Unenu- 
| merated, 8 ins. loads 485 158 263) 587 467 4 112 2,282 2,905 1,256 
square or upwards 
Tin - - - ewts.| - . - - - - - . 3,287 1,939) - - « ° ° - « ‘ 
| Tobacco, Unmanufactured lbs. | 20,748,317) 37,804,872) 24,955,419 51,208,757) 26,353,973 29,191,543) 33,888,120) 34,628,886} 42,132,969) 38,594,237 
nee geen aa 219,575 695,923 177,738 73.652} 409,581} 939,687] 931,867] 1,163,837] 1,438,473) 281,188 
Turpentine, Common - ewts, 322,484 300,336) 293,236 370,362 417,326 429,810 318,43] 349,136 361,622 408,330 
Valonia - ia . - - - 87, - - : - - - - - - - - - : - 
| Wax, Bees’ » galeria 322 70 35] 152 158 344 386 381 459) 1,095 
| Whale-fins - ait . - : - - - | - - 529 384 363 392} - - 12 
Wool, Cotton - - Ibs. |237,506,758/269,203,075 284,455,812 289,615,692 320,651,716 431 ,437 888/31 1,597,798) 487,856,504 | 358 240,964 414,030,779 
Sheep's ee 334,678) 2.048309, 237,306; 632,890) 237,380 7,785 149,163 115,095 58,791 561,028 
Wine, viz. — | 
| Cape . - galls. | - - - - - - 3} - - - - - - - - - - - - 
| French - - a ee - 546 1,072 353 985 917 676 1,210 184 327 
Portugal - ee 378 10 3,120 3,38] l 7,474 21,847 20.610 6,032 2,034 
Spanish - - - 10) ° 219 11) 2,797 441 5,703 5,121 2 427 203 5,189 
Madeira - ee 738 6,997 754) 709 315 983 631 126 1,676 2,467 
Rhenish_ - et See a” ee 59| 12 18 7 |. 62 1 
Other Sorts - - 4 | - 141) 26) 37 61 52 138 1,308 2,125 
Wine of all Sorts - ,, 1,133) 7,72 5,157 7,516 1,797 15,145 28,333 24,511 9,465| 12,093 
| ‘REST IN 
Zattres - - - Ibs, | - - . - - - | - - - - - . 224; .- - - - | - - 




















TRADE AND STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, EXTRACTED BY A MORNING JOURNAL 
FROM THE “UNITED STATES ALMANACK” FOR 1843, 


According to the census of 1840, the La onepe 9° of the United States idiots, we find the following entry :-—“ Total number of pensioners for 
was, in that year, 17,068,666. The number of “free white persons” | revolutionary or military services, 20,797.’’ From 1830 to 1840 the 
amounted to 14,189,108 ; of whom 7,249,266 were males, and 6,939,842 | whites had increased 3,662,860, or at the rate of 34 per cent. ; the 
females. The number of “free coloured persons” amounted to 386,245, | coloured persons had increased 65,646, or at the rate of 204 per cent. ; 
of which 186,467 were males, and 199,778 females. The number of | and the slaves, within the same period, had increased 479,170, or at the 
slaves amounted to 2,487,213; of whom 1,246,408 were males, and | rate of 237 per cent. The average rate of increase of the whole popu- 
1,240,805 females. 476 white males, and 315 white females ; 286 free | lation, on each 10 of the last 50 years, has been 34 15-100ths per cent., 
coloured males, and 361 free coloured females ; and 753 male slaves, | and at the same rate our author, who likes to look ahead, calculates 
and 580 female slaves, were 100 years of age and upwards. There that the number of the inhabitants in the United States in the year 
were, amongst the white population, 6,682 individuals both deaf and | 1870 will amount to 41,070,363, to a unit. T he number of persons 
dumb, and 977 amongst the slaves and coloured persons. 5,024 whites | employed in mining is stated at 15,203; in agriculture, 3,717,756 ; in 
were blind, and 1,892 slaves and coloured persons. 4,329 whites were | commerce, 1 17,575 ; in manufactures and trades, 791,545 ; in the navi- 
| 


insane or idiots at the public charge, and 10,179 at the charge of pri- | gation of the ocean, 56,025 ; in the navigation of lakes, rivers, and 
vate individuals. 833 slaves and coloured persons were insane or idiots | canals, 33,067 ; and in the learned professions, 65,236. But it is clear 
at the public charge, and 2,093 at the charge of private individuals. | that this table must be very imperfect, for it leaves a vast mass of the 
There were 173 universities or colleges, with 16,233 students; 3,242 po ulation to whom it assigns no occupation of any kind. 

academies and grammar-schools, with 164,150 students ; and 47,200 Ve now turn from the population to the products of the United 
primary and common schools, with 1,845,244 scholars. 468,264 : States. The capital invested in iron mines amounted, when the returns 
scholars were educated at the public age ; and 549,693 white per- were made up, to 20,482,131 dollars ; and the quantity of that metal 
sons were found, over 20 years of age, who could neither read nor | produced was 286,903 tons of cast, and 197,233 tons of bar iron during 
write. In the same table with the deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and. the year, The capital invested in lead mines was 1,346,756 dollars, 









STATISTICAL NUMBER OF 

















ete 
' 
1833. 
ARTICLES. . : Sect 
oe Declared 
Quantities. | Salen 
| £. 
Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery — - £. - - | 127.911 
Arms and Ammunition - - - ” - a 23,600 
Bacon and Hams” - - - - ewts. 4 11 
Beef and Pork - - - - - barrels = ot = 7 
Beer and Ale - - - - -  tuns 514 11,022 
Books, Printed - - - - ewts. | 1,088 27,210 
Brass and Copper Manufactures - » 34 33,373 158,456 
Butter and Cheese - - - - ~<A 115 414 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders - - - tons } 28,512 14,455 
Cordage * - - - - - ewts. | 128 220 
Cotton Manufactures, entered by the? — | 45,141,989 | 1.385.957 
yard - - - - (ie | . 
ma Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares &} - “ 340,835 
Twist and Yarn - - - lbs. | 112.575 6.255 
Earthenware, of all sorts - - - pieces | 20,073,886 221,661 
Fish, Herrings - “ - - - barrels |! 151 109 
Glass, entered hy weight - - - ewts. | 33,570 83,080 
» Ditto at value ° - - G4 i= a 1275 
Hardware and Cutlery - - - ewts. | 162,585 711,305 
Hats, Beaver and Felt - - - dozens | 456 1,286 
Tron and Steel, wrought and unwrought tons | 54,12 


Lead and Shot - 


Leather, wrought and unwrought~ - 
Saddlery and Harness . £. 
Manufactures, entered by the? 


” 
Linen 
yard - - 


” 





ib 3. 


yards 


Machinery and Mill Work 


Painters’ Colours” - 
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t 
f 
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Iwas 1,158,234 \lollars. 





i 


Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares £. 


- - Ibs. 
- - £ 


- 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and 
Watches - - - - - G 
Salt - - - - - - bushels 
Silk Manufactures - - - - é. 
Soap and Candles - - - - Ibs. 
Stationery, of all sorts - - - £. 
Sugar, Refined - - - - ewts. 
Tin, Unwrought - - - - * 
Tin and Pewter Wares, and Tin Plates £. 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ - - - Ibs. 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn - - re 
= Manufactures, entered by the) _. 
— ‘ pieces 
piece - - - -f 
” Ditto, by the vard - - vards 
a Hosiery and Small Wares - — £. 
All other Articles. - - - . ie 


Total Declared Value - - - &, 





' 
and 31,259,455 


) duced. 
} mining for other metals, 
f Jars. 
h dollar, and in the bituminous coal mines 1,863,862 dollars : 
tproduce was 865,489 tons of the former, and : 


tter. The production of 


ollars. 


Capital to the 


mated at 9,344,410 dollars. 


ry 
- tie 
[2,.943,50 


LOG 
“a . e be 
EL AS 


ONO) A 


92 


yee 


STATEMENT of the Foreign 


4 412,515 
3 


28,285 


22,864 
- = 1,848 
790,285 


40,535 
1,792 
8,828 


28,581 


3,924,386 


66.902 


65,561 
251,278 
2,596 
17,949 
503 
4,300 


36,959 


200 
1177 
105,214 
283,993 


5,698 
24,476 


785,991 


3,117,191 247,445 
o * B2.9R5 
= 282.591 
~ - 7,979,699 


Ibs. of lead were produced. In gold mines 234,825 dol- 
Hiars were invested, and gold to the value of 529,605 dollars was 
amount of 


pro- 


238,980 dollars was employed in 
and the value of the produce was 370,614 dol- 
The capital invested in the anthracite coal mines was 4,35 
and the | 


5909. OUZ 


,603,191 bushels of the 


fof swine, 26,301,293 ; while the value of all kinds of poultry was esti- 
There were produced 8 823,272 
of wheat, 4,161,504 of barley, 123,071,341 of oats, 18,645.567 of rye, 
7,291,743 of buckwheat, 377,531,875 of Indian corn, 108,298,060 of 
potatoes, and 10,248,108 tons of hay, and 95,251 tons of hemp and flax. 
35,802,114 lbs. of wool were raised, 219,163,519 1hs. of tobacco, 80,841,422 
Ibs. of rice, 790,479,275 lbs. of cotton, 61,552 
8 155,109,809 Ib. of sugar were made. 
ithe dairy was 33,787,008 dollars; of the orchards, 7,256,004 dollars : 


1 domestic salt employed 6,998,045 dollars, 
f and the number of bushels of that article manufactured was 6,179,174. 
Hin granite, marble, and other stone, 2,540,159 dollars were invested, 
}and the value of the quantity of those materials produced amounted to 
f 3,695,884 dollars annually. The number of horses and mules throug! 
the union was 4,335,669 ; of neat'cattle, 14,971,586 ; 


out 





of sheep, 19,311, 





bushels 


Ibs. of silk cocoons, and 
The value of the produce of 


, 


of the market gardens, 2,601,196 dollars; and of the nurseries, 593,534 
The value of home-made or family goods was 29,028,300 dol- 
Mars. The capital invested by commercial houses in foreign trade and 
fan commission business was 119,295,367 dollars; in the retail of dry 
wgeods, grocery, and other stores, 250,301,799 dollars; in lumber yards 
jand trade, 9,848,307 dollars; and in internal transportation, and by 
butchers, packers, &c., 11,526,950 dollars. \ 
vested in fisheries was 16,429,620 dollars, and the 
773,947 quintals of dried fish, 472,359 barrels of pickled fish, 4,764,708 

Jondidl spermaceti oil, and 7,536,778 gallons of whale and other fish 
i falge of the whalebone and other productions of the fisheries 
The value of lumber produced in the forests 
lollars ; of skins and furs, 1,065,869 dollars; while 
tar, pitch, turpentine, and resin, and 15,935 tons of 


The amount of capital in- 


produce was 


71,986 


and CoLtoniaLt Trave of the United Kingdom 














British and Irish Produce and Manufactures 
1834, 1835. 1836, 
sei ——- = | : ae ae a —_ pe 
“e eclare Kad Declared ... | Declared 
Quantities. “ ” Quantities. a (Quantities. | FEE 
2 Value. 2 Value. - Value, 
£. £. c. 
: - 106,282 . 228,261 . - 254,269 
- - 32,475 - - 26,253 - - 41,130 
5 16 5 12 51 153 
80 298 35 75 D9 210 
464 10,117 655 14,852 875 18,691 
830 20,694 1,990 42,147 2,435 54,203 
17.256 87,840 35,626 166,060 51,766 270,028 
88 310 146 577 162 637 
39,855 20,298 19,585 10,015 0,220 17,080 
240 440 501 1,374 290 523 
16,630,862 1,394,057 $74,962,925 | 2,302,991 962,042,139 | 9.115.061 
- - 277,652 = . 327,910 - - 861,905 
107,443 6,693 126,888 8,529 212,203 14,753 
15,800,204 198,901) $17,527.27 246,220 £31,024,350 | 195,512 
208 220 25 i 25 29) 238 
81,060 95,536 12,434 } 134,408 49,381 96,115 
- - 754 - - | 1,687 2 - 1,930 
141,023 647,216 221,240 | 978,491 241,152 | 1,318,412 
902 975 859 1379 130 36 
40,625 | 322.156 51951 408.368 79,330 912.387 4 
359 5,549 288 4,485 106 2 O86 
180,708 17,991 144,575 36,313 198,604 | 25,554 
- 2,27 - - | 3,745 : - | 2,681 
| 
25,810,656 997,682 137,978,974 | 1,505,048 $39,937,620 | 1,639,343 
} j 
- = 50,062 - : 58,878 - ea) 18,534 
41,616 I.S16 15,679 650 2,425 135 
- =n 28,699 - - | 45,706 - 4,081 
| 
- - 19,168 - - | 10,400 - “ 48,332 
- - 67,797 - - 90,136 > s 162,872 
3,792,586 52,387 | 2,869,884 51,953 | 2,870,808 58,321 | 
200,306 - - 537,040 - - 24.301 
19,157 1,778 89.992 2,505 61,664 2,265 § 
; : 11.590 | - ‘ 22,256 1 - - 8,963 { 
249 650 314 866 a7 164 i 
480 1,671 168 LO 74 44 
. in 1G7.169 - - 191,983 « 7 245,954 
62 11 10,048 kOS 99,224 7 807 
262,488 28,096 357,223 35,959 231,770 25,553 
$5,928 1,450,413 834,849 2,189,283 825,200 2,692,909 
2,238,134 214,419 § 5,468,605 334,568 1,328,991 376,772 
- “7% 62,102 - - 97,420 . 103,964 
- - | 240,432 - 23,361 s 130,917 
a — < — acme i 
: - | 6,844,989 . - 10,568,455 . - 12,425,605 i 
> 





pot and pearl ashes were obtained from the same souree. The amount 
of capital invested in manufactures exclusively is stated to have been 
267,726,579 dollars: and the value of the manufactured goods pro- 
duced was estimated at 370,451,754 dollars for the year. , 

The number of vessels which entered the ports of the United States 
during the year ending the 30th of September, 1841, was 12,283 (giving 
a tonnage of 2,370,353); and of that number 7,735 were American, 
and 4,548 were foreign vessels. During the same year 7,790 American 
vessels cleared from the Pp rts of the United State a and 4,554 fore ign 
vessels. The value of the merchandise imported during this period 
was 127,946,227 dollars; and of that exported, 121,851,808 dollars. 

The legal rates of interest vary in the different states from 6 to 8 per 
eent.; and the punishments of usury are very conflicting and uncertain, 
lhe debts of the several states amount to 207,564,915 dollars : and the 
yearly interest thereon, to 10,716,780 dollars. It is asserted that the 
present market value of all these debts is only 105,184,595 dollars, thus 
showing a depreciation of 46 1-6 per cent. on the par value. <A fearful 
list of 161 “broken banks” is given, with an aggregate capital of 
132,362,389 dollars. 

The salary of the President of the United States is 


25,000 dollars per 
annum ; f 


each of the members of his Cabinet 6,000 dollars, 
with the exception of the Attorney-General, who is allowed only 4,000 
dollars. Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary are 
each alloyed 9,000 dollars a-year, except the Minister at ( ‘onstantinople, 
who has only 6,000 dollars. A Chargé d’Affaires is allowed 4,500 
dollars ; but of 151 consuls and commercial agents, only ten have any 
salary, the whole of the others being paid by fees. ‘The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court is allowed “compensation” to the amount of 
5,000 dollars a year; and each of the inferior judges to the amount of 
4,500 dollars. The ‘compensation’ of the judves of the district 
courts is from 1,000 dollars to 2,500 dollars a year. The “ compensa- 
tion’’ of the President of the Senate and of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is 16 dollars a day; and each of the members of 
those bodies is allowed 8 dollars per diem. The pay of the members 
of the several state Legislatures amounts to from one dollar and fifty 
cents to four dollars per diem, 


and Oo! 
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THE ECONOMIST. 














carried on with the 


meee 


United States, in each Year from 1833 to 


1842, 


&e. 























Exported from the United Kingdom to the UNITED STATES. 
1837 18358, 1839. 
Declared : Declared iis Declared 
antities : Quantities, ‘ Quantities. : 
Quantities. | Value. . Value. 7 Value. 
£. &. £. 
- | 75,265 - - 164,151 - - LSO.019 
. - | 27,7428 - 19,850 9 - . 22,413 
62 | 204 11 122 14 | 147 
457 220 ay8) 113 99 | 292 
506 | 10.540 9354 19,945 O77 20,528 
1,019 | 22 500 1580 $1,520 1-712] 35.137 
24,520 | 115,782 29,916 140,722 27,049 | = 129,226 
75 368 156 616 119 | 485 
16.574 | 2g 95” 57.175 30,999 52,930 | 27,949 
O29 | 158 ii] | 142 2,994 6,691 
17,481,855 194,822 38,493,113 | 1,206,364 37,236,052 | 1,144,749 
- - | L17,572 - - | 264,554 - - 314,578 
219,712 | 13,559 110,235 | 5,540 17,105 | 7,760 
16,725,595 212,632 21,718,950 | 313,749 55,099,426 AO0,164 
i” 95 73 219 539 {85 
16,581 614 16,690 19.033 8.571 51,989 
‘ - 184 - a 525 9 - ae] 71 
98,329 | oF4,876 156,104 | 661,704 207,985 | 849,640 
263 | 1,033 iS Bee ) bOLO v2 528 
04 } 489,309 Cis 634,395 74,772 | 801,198 
7 154 34 625 7 252 
» 90 10.794 254,200 27,910 S7TO986 SR R51 
- - | 127 - eaeal 3,462 - - 4,012 
13,495,455 | 62,779 21,108,607 | 888,150 26,342,078 | 1,206,638 
. — 21,818 - - 53,131 - - 57,370 
18,983 L190 LO8,585 3,808 110,20 £815 
{ 
° a 1 13.862 - “ 30,303 - - 7,185 
. ati 24.787 - - 30,085 - - $2,003 
= - | 74,686 - “ 077 “ 4H 88,964 
686.904 77.16] 1.612.020 94.219 5,919,990 67,012 
- a 109.629 - - 54K SOF - 410,098 
12,462 652 344 2495 68,256 2,845 
« « 13,082 - - 24.269 - - 29,821 
! = 
16 4 32 \7 35 84 170 
182 84 164 756 707 2,671 
. e 138,984 . 40,540 - ‘ 197,834 
337 2 401 560 15 _19,984 1,109 
16698 17.659 322.003 32,917 324,520 36,293 
259,102 | 863,567 188,364 | 1,640,777 653,640 1,751,172 
1,789,961 11S , O47 154,167 3,503,536 257,248 
: - 25,599 F - - 59,316 F - - 133,932 
a ;. 227 444 Fe - 346,689 - 504,574 
- - | 4,695,225 - - 7 760 - - 8,839,204 
j ' 
There are no returns relating to the army ; but the navy is stated to 


he composed of 12 ships of the line: 
aach; 2 frigates of 36 guns each; 5 steamers ; 
each ; 1 sloop of 18 guns; 5 of 16 guns; 
schooners, and 7 store vessels, There are 68 captains in the navy, 07 


| razee; 14 frigates of 44 


1] sloops of 20 wr 





In the census returns of the United States for 1840, the amount of “ family 
made goods” in the States was valued at 29,083,280 dollars. © The produc- 
tion of these goods is entirely from the industry of cach former's family, and 
are of flax and wool. The flax is grown, cut, rotted, swingled, hachieled, 
spun, wove, and made up into garments, by the famales in each family, for 
the consumption of each aay The long wool of the sheep is also spun, 
wove, and made up into garments, carpets, and in some cases blankets. 
This process is exte nsively Ci arried on in each state, as seen in the following 
table from the census :— 


Vauve of Goovs made in individual Families of the United States, per 





Census of 1840, 
Dollars. Dollars. 

Maine - - = = 804,397 Mississippi - = 782,945 
New Hampshire - 538,303 Louisiana - - 65,190 
Massachusetts - - 211,942 ‘Tennessee - - 2,886,661 
Rhode Island - - 51,180 Kentucky - - 2,622,402 
Connecticut = - - 226,162 Ohio - - - 1,853,937 
Vermont - . . 74,548 Indiana - - - 1,289,002 
New York - - 4,636,547 Illinois - - - 993,567 
New Jerse y - - 201,625 Missouri - - - 1,649,544 
Pennsylvania - - 1,303,093 Arkansas a ~ 489,750 
Delaware - “ 62,816 Michigan - - 113,955 
Maryland - - 176,050 Florida ~ - - 20,205 
Virginia - - - 2,441,672 Wisconsin - . 12,567 
North Carolina - 1,413,242 lowa - . 25,966 
South Carolina = 930,701 District of ¢ ‘eienabiha 8,500 
Georgia - = - 1.467.630 ‘ 

Alabama - « - 1,656,119 Total - - 29,023,390 








This is the value of flax and woollen goods made in families. Now the 
Value of flax and woollen goods i imported into the United States in the two 0 | 
years of the lowest tariff, 1841 and 1842, was as follows:— 








commanders 


' dolars. 























840, | 1841, 1842. 
| | 

es a Quantities. | — Quantities oo 

| £. £. £. 
- - 109,341 - - 137,088 - - 84,893 
: —— 7,272] - . 10,540 | - ‘ 5,220 
21 70 9 | 33 1 4 

24 114 : - | - - - ie) he be - 
817 | 11,070 3,582 | 10,329 2,375 | se 

955 20,245 1,230 21,541 742 | 12,287 
21,866 | 107,473 20,995 | 104,153 19,097 | $9,952 
125 478 73 | 291 44 | 168 
7 559 40.013 52.273 | 25,651 60.836 29,633 
647 | 1,359 135 | 258 373 700 
32,073,004 | 898,469 [40,200,996 | 1,188,992 912,855,879 358,573 
™ é | 211,609 - = 299,389 - - 125,811 
264,934 | 13,361 558,252 | 27,552 39,930 | 2,892 
15,341,502 | 179,933 [18,892,080 | 225,479 116,904,540 | 168,873 
218 | 244 181 } 182 361 3544 
21,215 | 23,192 18,501 20,046 14,350 11,505 
- | 974 - - 5,804 - arent 915 
71,956 | 334,065 124,444 | 584,400 62,848 | 298,881 
‘ Pee 4 le 7 37 130 S 22 
38,605 { 355,58 79,186 | 626,532 58,418 | 394,854 

1 | 28 14 | 280 « te a * 
164,183 | 13,875 304,533 | 20,178 156,555 13,287 
« = 2,032 - - 3,403 - - | 576 
23.387.974 | 943,801 131,090,067 1,169,582 $13,485,080 436,310 
‘ 31,785 - i 62,166 - 4 26,728 
37,133 661 22,357 499 18,810 607 
3 13.150 3 Z | 6,666 - - 3,553 
- - | 25,362 - - 35,914 - . 25,147 
= a 34,021 ‘ si 34,002 - - 16,158 
4,864,138 89,828 | 3,012,724 | 54,201 9 5,987,760 78,414 
3 s 274,159 a - 306,757 - - 81,240 
29.614 1.314 29.592 | 1,541 15,207 726 
J ea 16,895 - - | 24,019 - - 12,330 
56 114 639 | 1,269 15,588 25,927 
1,392 5.045 1,753 6,589 711 2,357 
- é 168,988 - - 217,220 - - | 142,094 
04 40 8,950 783 3,892 50 
"9 888 | 8,107 292,754 | 27,946 213,513 16,708 
324,068 854,331 544,194 1,214,844 311,774 | 680,886 
1.443.999 161.936 | 3.446.461 | 234.040 } 2,395,797 145,316 
- “ 53,454 - - 73,097 - - 49,445 
- - 269,278 “ P 315,454 : - | 179,345 
Rita BG Ve Res cz 
- 5,283,020 - - & ‘ 70% 18,642 = oy | 3,52 8,807 








3 lieutenants, 70 surgeons, 


2 brigs of 10 guns each, | - -and the extent of post roads at 155,740 miles. 
| postoffice in 1840 was 4,539,266 dollars, 


0 eee 


66 ass norm 
guns pursers, 24 chenille 473 midshipmen, and 80 masters 
‘'he number of post oflices in the United States 


65 


is given at 15,468, 


The revnue of the 
and the expensese 4,759,111 


Woo Lens and Lixens imported into the United States. 


Manufactures of Wool :— 
Cloths and cassimeres 


Merino shawls 


Blankets not above 75 cents each 
Blankets above 75 cents each 


burlaps 


Other manufactures of hemp - | — 


Is4l, 


Value. 


Quantity. 


- 4,942,867 
99,178 
392,380 
299,515 


Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bind- ) 471,877 
ings - o 4 

W orsted Stuff goods - . — —_— 

Other manuf: uctures of wool - —- | 395,293 

| | Woollen yarn - > - - 1,758 660 

Worsted yarn - - - - ~— | 157,564 
Manufactures of Flax, viz.— | | 

Linens, bleached and uncoloured — — 
Linens, dyed or coloured - — 115,650 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bind- a = | 4 

ings - - - -f] 
Other manufactures of flax - | _ | 526,388 
| 

Manufactures of hemp, viz.— | } 

Sail duck - - - | _— | 904,403 
She etings, brown and white - | —- | _ 
Ticklenbergs, osnaburgs, wnt “md 

| _— 


73,271 


1842, 


Quantity. 


bt di 


| 
| 375,2 
| 

| — 


2,670 


216, 


me 


Value. 


297 


2,366,122 
336,989 
1,053 

558 


| 2, 953,618 

200,187 
3,75 ‘ 

501,621 





3,995,577 
185,298 
280,952 
285,281 


516,880 
110,782 
187,006 

37,042 


a nee 





| 9,463,630 








|13,211,960 






















States in each Year from 1833 to 1842, &c. 


Sraremenrt of the Foresman and Cotoniat Traps of the United Kingdom carried on with the United 








Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to the 

























































































UNITED STATES. | 
ARTICLES. ete. *§ se ON SO te ae ae er oR hineid 
~ ‘ ¢ ) ‘ | 
18338. | 1884. 1835. 1836. | 1887. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. | 1841. | 1842, 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl - ~ - ~ - ewts — ea = _ 58 = ie i » « - « - - . | 
Cassia Lignea - - - - - - Ibs 601 ‘ es aie oe A 27,788 | 65,380 ~ 
Cinnamon Sal Ss etn cos git: ” 52,024 | 27,597 14,756 | 5,386 | 23,455 | 50,963] 5,199 | 1,078 | 5,822 : 
Cloves - - - - - - - - 9 85,126 1,704 17,237 | 34,515 | 15,946 | 15,902 1,120 | 11,237 . - 3,899 | 
Cochineal- -~ - oe ae - s a 186) - a api rns 1,589 360 392 1,325 11 | 
es << & « »«  s (ete + 523 1,456 60,062 | - - o - - - - - ek - + | 
Coffee . - - - - - - - ” 18,927 7,822 640 1,124 | 54,558 | 185,359 | 66,910 1,258 248 1,801 | 
Copper, Unwrought - - - - - - ewts are 12 “ ° 189 —  * 377 .- - - - - | 
Corn, Meal, and Flour, viz. : 
Wheat —sS Ss + ee ee 1127] . « 7,486 | 80,972 | 87,418 | 14,5307 - - HS ey eed 
Barley ape eo oe oe: TS ” °-« 300 1,167 | 3,387 261 622 7 20 E 20 | 
Oats - x? - - - - - ” - - - 4,223 | 8,906 79 160 38 10 39 42 | 
Peas and Beans = - - - - a oe a te ‘ a l 158 1,983 21 co 15 3 | 
Rye - eS: - ° - : ” - - - - - 2,010 | 5,044 | 2,535 - - at as = 
Wheat-meal and Flour - - - ~ cwts 140 86 6,921 15,780 1,233 600 113 378 377 162 
Cortex Peruvianus, or Jesuit’s Bark - — - - Ibs. 126 | 6,051 3,329 307 | 6,657 | 12,922 2,992) - - idly - 
Cotton Piece Goods of India = - - - pieces. | 30,224 | 20,396 26,316 | 24,803 | 8,490 13,847 18,370 6,817 1 od 5,870 
Manufactures, entered at V alue - - £ 1,359 625 3,415 | 7,265 | 1,986 4,331 6,281 1,492 3,199 | 611 
Furs, Bear - ° - - - - + No. 175 Ad 146 | Sie 24 6: ia - ae - - | 13 
Marten - . ° - - - - ” = - et 813 | - - 360 386 1,420 - 400 4,240 
Musquash - - - - - - ” 59,000 | 76,717 164,558 | 126,900 | 66,176 - 72,00 - . foes 
AEE 1,266 | 1,002 9,912 | 2,015 | 869 | 10,426] 7,472) 2214) | 
Ginger - - - - - - - - cwts 2,600 774 705 13 37 1,230 580 i | 408 ° 
Gum, Arabic - - - - - - - ” 57 61 1,577 &2 337 a 171 168 | 619 697 
i - 6 » »« © ©« =» 14,358 | - - 111,301 | - - . | 90,221 316 | 1,552 | 75,137 393 
Shellac - - - - - - - 9 2,955 1,089 27,353 | 33,761 | 44,987 | 35,694 J 20,581 19,325 | 156,890 635 
Indigo - - © - - - - - ” 196,233 | 41,760 43,594 7 11,794 | 113,488 [122,187 | 102,672 | 169,267 1,123 
Iron, in Bars’ - - - - - - - tons 478 455 595 2,302 918 | 2,053 2,103 825 | 216 195 
eben “SNe « Pla we 2 << M1 39 . 
Linens, viz. ; | 
Plain Linens & Diaper, entered by the Piece - pieces. 7,246 7,936 4,221 837 425 1,591 9,775) = - ae! Tae 
Ditto, entered by the Ell - - ells. 6,810 - « 3,900 | 80,100 | 28,940 | 90,000 6,648 2, Sey @. om - 
Ditto, entered by the Square Yard . - sq. yds. 7,487 R800 = - 4,880 3,400 | - - - - 28 | aay : 
Ditto, entered at Value - - - . &. * 91 39 228 187 6 6 16 215 | 172 
- | 
Mace - - - - - - - - Ibs. 4,543 846 6,674 | 11,722} - « 2,042 1190] - - Se, (ee. 
| 
ee = a eM TET Fe 73,161 | 38,594 | 101,092 | 9,160 | 16,791 | 22,880 41,009 | 4,228 | 3,365) - - 
| 
Opium - - - - : - - - 5,137 4,543 24,339 6,102 | 3,180 4,445 1,565 8,980 | 16,574 | 3,545 
} 
Pepper - - - - - - - - ” 97,696 | 16,959 33,416 | 58,640 3,833 | 67,126 | 174,109 | 16,548 | 14,004) - - 
Pimento - - - - - - - - - = © os * 1,969 im 4,101 - - - + a. = bis * 
Quicksilver - - - . - - - ~ 105,464 | 52,743 857,195 | 30,557 | 118,218 | 221,688 | 128,589 | 75,934 | 104,108 | 31,241 
meee e- = £ © ££ £ ££ * ” 718 | 3,116 7,251 | 5,242] . - 4,580 | 5,328] 9,535 | 7,46 | 2,769 
Rice . . - - - - - - cewts 803 1 - - poe te - - - - ¥ 2. | - 
Saltpetre, and Cubic Nitre, Unrefined - - %» 1,915 7,831 2,711 S89 [| « - 3,280 1,171 “ «© - - -- 
Silk, Raw and Waste - - - - - Ibs. - - * - 1,126 1,852 2,261 1,230 | 11,481 4,222 | 19,044 3,039 
— Foreign, Thrown ” - * 2,408 1,347 1,912 | 12,010 503 4,439 2,716 4,821 18 2,531 | 
—— Manufactures of Europe, entered by Ww eight ” 1,935 2,010 1,520 247 103 2,207 222 342 | 173 1,627 
Silk Manufactures of India, viz.— co | : 
Bandannoes, Romals, and Handkerchiefs - pieces. | 16,671 2,909 32,523 9,940 | 22,970 | 37,445 7 15,430 9,262 | 30,694 | 3,719 
Crape, in Pieces ~ - - - - ” - - a - - 80 200 | - - nine - - Ilo [| eee 
Crape Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs - No. 658 150 1,020 SS io 1,694 410 150 ol) 109 | 
Tafteties, Damasks, and other Silks,in Pieces _ pieces. 893 798 3,174 1,099 1,938 4,332 2,890 2,687 4743 | 59 
Skins, Deer - - - - ° - - No - - - - 4,594 2,527 2,534 3,137 4,725 8,607 | 40,261 | ANd 
Goat - ae - - - - a 19,209 | 19,330 120,279 | 33,397 4,001 | 45,251 | 21,372 | 11,890 | 2,925) - - | 
Spelter_- - - - - - - - ewts. 1,718 13 1,502 9,502 8 1,226 556 3,104 1,478 36 | 
Spirits, Rum - - - - - - - prf. gis. 894 2,992 1,891 2,030 1,184 2,159 1,636 1,678 8,063 148 
Brandy - - - - - - es 53,083 | 93,277 187,451 86,711 40,352 | 57,514 | 55,453 | 40,769 | 30,972 40,117 
Geneva i i ne ae a ere 23,693 | 9,633 17,212 | 9,078 | 12,635 | 21,209 | 9,522 | 8,957 | 10,331 2,757 | 
Sugar, Unrefined - - - - - - ewts. 161 34 3 7,268 25 8 7 5,485 294 106 
Tea - - - - - - - - Ibs. 316 671 43,628 107 7,550 2,151 432 | 94,206 | 259,403 9,474 
Tin - - = = = + ewts. | 3,570] 1,649 4,080 51 1,283 970 | 5,756 1,554 | 6,179 923 | 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured - - - Ibs. 53,561 1,216} - - 822 | 32,1385 | - - 1010} - - ae} + af 
Foreign, Manufactured, and Snuff - ” - - 169 26,508 | 86,941 550 6 1,161 1,090 345 | 27,719 | 
Wines, viz:— 
Ome - + + - = + « «+ gi F Bit...) -. .- 30] - - 225 10} - - 14} - - 
French - - - - - - - ” 3,622 1,839 8,494 1,625 1,454 4,182 2,390 2,288 |; 1,672 752 
Portugal - - - - - - - ns 49,844 | 70,960 75,131 { 51,814 | 13,628 9,107 7,270 | 6,882 | 3,804 1,575 | 
Spanish - - - - - - - ” 103,767 | 46,977 61,969 52,961 12,321 | 21,911 | 22,358 | 10,769 19,840 5,340 | 
Madeira - - - - - - - ” 12,786 9,463 13,333 | 19,172 2,525 2,930 2,967 2,116 3,043 789 
Canary - - - - = = = 99 2,114 | 1,388 11,776 | 4,662 | 6,594 | 4,085 1 7 | 8 391 
Rhenish - - . ~ ~ - - “ 592 741 166 941 239 508 86 589 | 168 116 
Other sorts ee Se oo ee, * 10,119 | 2,166 8,960 | 17,401 | 11,941 | 3,209 | 7,096 | 4,040 | 6,616 7 
Wineofallsorts - - - » | 184,035 | 133,534 | 179,829 | 148,606 | 48,702 | 46,157 | 42,178 | 26,691 | 35,165 | 9,135 
Wool, Cotton - - - - - - + Ibs ] - - - - | - = | 62,326] - - 672 | 2,630] 14319] - - | - = 
——Sheep’s- - = = = = = 4 | 55,636 | 395,661 | 3,199,376 | 447,602 | 372,143 | 144,679 | 224,431 | 169,437 | 520,460 | 198,231 
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THE TRADE WITIT CHINA, 

Previous to 1834 the accounts of our exports to China were included 
with those of the ** Mast India Company’s territories ;’’ we have, there- 
fore, no earlier means of comparing the progress of that trade. It will 
be observed that there is a considerable reduction in the amount of our 
exports from 1838, during the period of the existence of hostilities. 
This, however, has been shown to have been more apparent than real, 
a larger trade during those years having been done to Singapore, &e 
in goods destined for the China market, though not sent direct. During 
the present year a great imerease of exports to China has taken place. 
In the first nine months of 1848, the export of plain cottons has been 
874,950., against 407,7802. in 1842; of printed and dyed cottons 
128,0002. against 64,0002 in 1842; of cotton twist 252,0002, against 
176,0002. in 1842. A reference to the tables will show the nature of 
the trade and the proportions of different articles exported to the end 
of last year. 

The whole export hy sea of tea from Canton is about 50,000,000 Ibs. 
per annum, distributed as follows :— 


"? 
y 


lbs. 
Great Britain - $87,000,000 
United State 8,000,000 
France - 2,200,000 
(lolland - - 2,800,000 


50,000,000 


By land, through Kiakta, there is annually sent into Russia about 
245 By pood sof ten (a pood being about 86 1b .), or 8,700,000 Ibs. The 
trade between Russia and China ha long heen of great importance, 
and at this time is a subject of great interest. We are indebted to Mr 
MeGreggor’s volume on Russian trade,—recently presented to Parlia- 
nent, Which contains a most extraordinary mass of interesting and im 
portant information, Which must have bee un collected with great labour 
and per -for the following Interesting particulars regarding 
this trace. 


veraner, 


RUSSIAN 
This trade is carried on by land on the backs 
and also by the 


‘RADE OVERLAND WITIEL CHINA. 


of beasts of burden, 
more tedious course of inland navigation, After 


THE ECONOMIST. 





long 


negotiations an arrangement was definitively settled for continuing the | 


trade between Russia and China, and of maintaining a Russian college 
at i kin, 

By treaty, in 1728, two places were selected, Kiakta in Russia, close 
to the Chinese frontier, and the villages of Mai-Mat-tehin ( place of trade), 
in China, near the Russian frontier, for entrepots for the exchange of the 
commodities of the respective countries. Kiakta is situated in latitude 
50 deg, 21 min, N., and longitude 106 deg. 20 min. E., on a tributary 
stream, falling into the Selenga, and communicating with the lake 
Baikal, Irkoustk, and the river Angara, a branch of the great river 
Yenisei. Kiakta is said to be within eannon-shot distunee of the 
Chinese boundary, and Mai-Mat-tchin, at about the same distanee froin 
the Russian frontier. The population of the former is about 5,000, 
The December fair brings great activity to this place, and an average 
quantity of from 60,000 to 65,000 chests of tea, or from 4,200,000 to 
4,600,000 Ibs. 

The Russians carry to this fair Siberian and American furs ; dressed 
sheep and lamb skins ; woollen manufactures of various kinds, required 
for the cold winter climate of Northern China; coarse linens, leather, 
cattle, specie, &e., to exchange for the raw and manufactured silk, 
porcelain, rhubarb, sugareandy, musk, and especially the tea of China, 
Klaproth considers that the value of this trade has been exa rverated, 
An official account, published in 1831, declares the value of manufae 
tured goods exported to China, by way of Kiakta, to amount to 4,590,009 
pa per roubles ; and the imports from China, to 7,000,000 paper roubles, 
the great increase of the trade with China since that year, we have 
stated in the preceding tables of the general import and export trade 
of Russia. The course of this trade about the middle of the last century 
is described in the extracts we have taken from Postlethwaite’s trans- 
lation and edition of Savary’s Commercial Dictionary. Mr Oddy, in 
1804, says, the communication from the frontiers of China ** commences 
by the river Selenga, from the frontiers of China to the Baikal lake ; 
from thence by the Angara into the Yenisei river as far down as the 
town of Yenisei: then the merchandize is unladen and carried over a 
short track of land, and embarked on the river Ket, and thence down 
to the Obi; from which up the I[rtish, the Tobol, and thence overland 
to the Tchussovia, upon which river it is embarked again and falls into 
the Kama, and by the Kama to the great river Wolya, and thence up 
the Wolga to Moscow, &e.’’ This route is nearly the present course, 
except when tea and other articles are carried by land, which though 
more expensive, is done in about a year, or in about one-third the time 
by water. The tea which is so highly reputed in its quality, on the 
ground of its passing over land, is still carried chiefly by water. First 
from Kiakta by land to Tomsk on the Irtish, a distance of more than 
1,000 miles: thence by water down the Obi, to its confluence with the 
Irtish ; and then up the latter, and its branch the Tobol, and a river 
falling into the latter to Tyoumene, or Tourmine: where it is landed 
and carried overland to Perm. It is then carried in boats down the 
Kama to its junction with the Wolga, and up this river to the city of 
Nijnei-Novgorod, at the fair of which tea is sold for distribution and 
consumption in European Russia. Of the 60,000 to 80,000 chests 
annually bought at Kiakta, 20,000 to 30,000 chests are said to be carried 
from Siberia in winter, on sledges, to Moscow and other places in Rus- 
sian Europe. 

The export trade, from Russia to China, is conducted by the same 
tedious routes. In the general tables of the import and export trade 
of Russia we have given a view of the progress of this trade. How far 
British trade by sea with China can compete profitably with that of 





roe a ee 











Russia, by the long tedious routes above described, must depend upon 
the arrangements we make with China. Russia has had at Pekin, since 
1728, a convent or college for educating Russians, who go there and 
leave the place by rotation when instructed, In this respect, and im 
the intercourse which Russia has by Kiakta, and now by other points 
with China, the former has great political and intelligent advantage 
over the latter. Add to which, a great moral superiority with the 
Chinese government over the English, from the circumstance of Russia 
never having, as far as we can learn, unless to a small extent lately,} 
been engaged in the degrading trade in opium, and from Chinese blood 
not having been shed by the Russians. The advantages of capital, 
transport, and daring enterprise, the English possess in a far greate 
degree than Russia, and it is in our own power, and it must be theg 
earnest desire of every good man and Christian, to promote that inter- 
course only with China, which will establish moral respect among the 
Chinese for British honour and justice, and which alone will secure te 
the British nation permanent and profitable commercial relations wit 
the great population of that empire. 

The export of Russian woollen and cotton manufactures to Chin 
increased greatly during the late hostilities between the English an¢ 
Chinese. 

Although Russia, twenty years ago, could not, in all her factories, 
produce suffi@ient cloth for the use of the army, she, at the present 
time, not only furnishes an abundant supply for this purpose, but als 
mauifactures considerable quantities of fine cloths which are exported 
to the markets of Central Asia and China, The cost of manufacturing 
cloths and the consequent price, is, however, much higher in Russig 
than in England, France, Belgium, and Saxoiy, 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Macao, 17th Decem- 
iy * 1842: 

Ever have had a footing in the north I have been trying 
to vet some information re rarding the woollen trade of the northern 
aud castern districts of China: until lately, however, 1 have met with 
no succe ; 

“71 am happy to say that I am vow in the position of being able to 
vive you some accounts of the woollen trade of the above places. 1 learn 
that there is a considerable trade going on in the north, but 1 am sorry 
to say we have a competitor in the supply, that we have hitherto scarcely 
considered worthy of notice, and one who will cause a little alarm to 
our manufacturers at home. I allude to the Russians. « 

“The cloth is called by the Chinese Ha-/a, and the person who sold 
it, Says its consumption im reference to English eloth, is as 5 to 1 of the 
latter, and that it is only within the last five years that the article has 
been introduced in any quantity. You will find that the breadth o 
the muster cloth exceeds that of English strip 4 by 4 inches. The 
length usually is 50 to 80 cooids (19 to 30 yards) per piece ; the breadth 
varies from 62 to 64 inches. The consumption at Ningpo is estimated 
at from 8.000 to 5,000 pieces s, and at Soo-choo at 20,000 pieces, The 
latter is the principal mart, aud from it Ningpo gets supplied. The 
shonman quoted the then rates at 8 dollars per piece of 50 eooids 
(19), yards) for black ; 32 dollars blue; 35 dollars scarlet and purple 5 
say 14%, dollar per yard for black, 1% dollar for blue, and 14, dollar for 

carlet and purple. 

* The consumption of long ells at Ningpo and its neighbourhood is 
small, not above 2,000 or 3,000 pieces per annum, chiefly scarlets, say 
nine out of ten pieces. Camlets in demand, Long Cloth is an article 
that will find a great sale by and by, particularly if prices at home 
keep moderate ; 39 yards by 40 inches are the dimensions required, 

Formerly, Chinese nankins and other cotton stuffs were amongst 
the most important articles of our importation. Now, Russia exports 
cotton goods to China, and little by little the tissues of our fabries have 
very nearly supplanted, in this traae, those proceeding in transit from 
forcign countries. 

The cotton stuffs manufactured in Russia and exported into China 
amounted, in 1826, to the value of 167,199 roubles, paper money. and 
in 1840 the exports amounted to the value of 920,881 roubles, paper 
money. 

in 1841, Cotton stuffs manufactured in Russia and 


ince we 




















exported to China, for - - - 975,119 rbls. sil. 
99 Foreign stuffs ri xported for Bion ta - 5,116 ”» 
ms Cotton stuffs imported from China - 19,670 ,, 


‘We consider that the above account overrates the real value of the 
Russian trade with China; and recent accounts from Kiakta state a 
falling off during the early part of this year (1845), and that the quan- 
tity of tea brought to Kiakta to exchange for Russian goods and money 
was only 30,000 chests, instead of 120,000 chests brought to the fair 
of the previous year. 

The Chinese have the character of not only being somewhat easily | 
duped, but of having the disposition and power of easily duping others 
in matters of business. The following curious instances, on the authority 
of Mr Barrow, strongly illustrate this disposition :— 

“An Armenian merchaut brought a large pearl to Canton, in the 
expectation of making his fortune. Its size and beauty soon became 
known, and attracted the attention of the officers and the merchants, 
who paid their daily visits tothe Armenian, offering him prices far 
inadequate to its value, At length, however, after minute and repeated 
examinations, a price was agreed upon, and a deposit made ; but the 
Armenian was to keep possession of the pearl till the remaining part of 
the purchase-money should be ready ; and, in order to obviate any 
possibility of trick, the box in which it was kept was sealed with the 
purchaser's seal. Several days elapsed without his hearing — 
further from the Chinese; and at length the time approached when a 
foreign merchants are ordered down to Macao. ‘The Armenian in vain ~ 
endeavoured to find out the people who had purchased the pearl ; but 
he contented himself with the reflection that, although he had been 
disappointed in the main object of his journey, he still had his property 











and that the deposit was more than sufheient to defray his expenses’ 








On reaching his home he had no longer any scruple in breaking open | who, buying some chickens, the feathers of which were curiously curled, 
the seal; but his mortification may easily be supposed in discovering | found, in a few days’ time, the feathers growing straight, and that hig 
that his real pearl had been exchanged for an artificial one, so very like chickens were of the most common sort. ‘The Chinese had curled the 
as not to be detected but by the most critical examination.” feathers up like a wig, a little before he was going to sell them. ‘This 
“I bought of a blind man in the treet,’’ says M. Osbeck, “a Camellia | is an instance of a Chinese who spares neither time nor pains if he can 
Japonica, which had fine double white and red flowers. But, by farther | only gain money, whether by fair or fraudulent means.” 
observing it in my room, I found that the flowers were taken from | ‘‘ Sometimes you think you have bought a capon,” says Grosier, “and 
another tree, and one calyx was so neatly fixed in the other, with nails | you receive nothing but skin; all the rest has been scooped out, and 
of bamboo, that I should searce have found it out if the flowers had not | its place so ingeniously filled that the deception caunot be discovered 
begun to wither. The tree itself had only buds, but no open flowers. | till the moment you begin to eat. ‘The counterfeit hams of the Chinese 
1 learned from this instance that whosoever will deal with the Chinese | have often been mentioned. They are made of a piece of wood, cut in 
must make use of his utmost circumspection; and even then must run | the form of a ham, and coated over with a certain kind of earth, which 
the risk of being cheated.” ' is covered with hog’s skin. ‘The whole is so curiously painted and pre. 
“One of my countrymen,” says the same author, “can testify this, | pared, that a knife is necessary to detect the fraud.” 
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SraTeMeEnT of the Foreign and Cotonsat Trape of the United Kingdom carried on with China, 
in each Year from 1834 to 1842, &e. 





































































































| 
Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to 
TAY wc CHINA. 
ARTICLES. 
| . | | 
| 1834, | 1835. | 1836. | 1837. | 1838. | 1839, | 1840, | 1841. | 1842. 
= <a) a es ee ee Oe + —|—_-—_ ——- —- 
Cloves . : é F 2 ‘ . ‘ Ibs. a ie, 21,231 Yay en, oe ae | = : an 
Cochineal 2 “ 3 . ‘ ‘ : . a 6,184 | 23,28 45,851 4,447 11,632 | 3,670 : - - 99 
Cocoa . r ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ * oie a 145 rie 167 fae Sm Bis : 
-Coffee  . ; ; N : ; ; : : a 171 ete at’ ee a ee 1,085 191] 3,262 | 
| | 
Corn, Meal, and Flour, viz.—- | 
Wheat. A 4 P - ‘ : ‘ qrs. | l Zelehe oe eet ee bre a as 
Barley. > ; . a : ‘ = 23 33 18 | 12 6 | 6] - - «i ie . 
Oats ; : : : ; . ‘ : o~4 22 60 23 | 16 4 | 10 20 oe - 
Peas and Beans ; = ‘ ‘ : 4 = 40 | 32 3 a se ae oe 3 3 / 6 
Wheat-meal and Flour. A : , . cwts. 241 | 340 977 145 210 56 153 368 8233 | 
Cotton Manufactures, entered at Value ; ; £. 595 | 5,423 2,676 1,329 1,266 161 65 2,465 oA 
Furs, Musquash . . . , : : : No. ee Cae 5.256 2 te 1.500 = es Ps . « aie | 
Otter . ‘ s ‘ : é ‘ ‘ = 963 | 520 7,972 3,541 4,914! 1,671 - se - = 4,344 
Gum, Arabic . ‘ : : ‘ : : , Cw | = « aay zi ae eS 2 eae ar a is en 
Indigo . ‘; : ; : > : ; ~ Abe 3: hs 1,203 Se ae ee - - art - om ane ae oe 
Tron, in Bars . j ‘ . . : ; . tons 30 50 a cm, 2 Seek eee - - os ae 
Lead, Pig . : , : . . : : x - - | 665 72 485 766 315 | o4 166 425 
Linens, Plain and Diaper, entered at Value. ; jos Tet 10 ee 9 HO eg fat ca hy be tt io. - - | 
Opium . ; . ; ‘ . ‘ 5 ; lbs. a 38,430 © 54,069 5R.R74 =. | ee 2,257 9,150 | 
Pepper . . > . ; : ; ; , ~ - - - 48) - ~- Sale oe ee - = ead 
Pimento . i ; : ; ; : : oo ae ae Wee 1,122 -- ee. ae, - - +. > eo 
Quicksilver. : . A . ; : ; a Tt vette “EP Spade: ee8n48 a 167,764 | 11,490 oh owe 11,428 15,282 
Silk, Raw and Waste. : ; ; : ‘ a - - 20) 104 - « >, i | 1.838 es i Se - «| 
Silk Manufactures of Europe, entered by Weight . ae 6 6 145 | 30 a at 400 oP a ae rh 
! | 
Silk Manufactures of India, viz.— | 
Bandannoes, Romals, and Handkerchiefs . pieces | - - — 10 » is wed 8 - = 10) in 
Crape, in Picces ; ? . : 3 ; wre ee 4 aint ate ee =. ote c* xa 4 oe sreela 
Crape Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs ‘ No. | - - seh a 40 - - - - = - - - - - - 
Taffeties, Damasks, and other Silks, in Pieces . pieces a ha - - 61 a. 8 56 - - - - - - 
Spelter . ‘ . : ; ° ° ‘ . cwts. 2,681 1,147 732 | 300 - - ween | eee - - ee 
Spirits, Rum . . . . . , . proof galls. - - 851 301 | - - Sl 288 111 1,341 2,284 
- Brandy ‘ ; : ; ; : a | 9651 5,662 3,494 | 504 1,011 1,106 2,663 6,738 5,175 
Geneva ~ ‘ ° - c ‘ rm 687 276 667 | 157 1,513 1,734 1,813 1,517 3,742 
Sugar, Unrefined . ‘ . ‘ ; . . cwts. 10 - - - - | 2,924 es. ae “ay 13 60 
Tea * ; - : ‘ ‘ j : : Ibs. 2,427 281 2,176 4,115 1,779 710 381 107 — os 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured : ; ; : gees, yae taba fers <= ie aes leas saa oe 188 ae ee - - 
Foreign, Manufactured, and Snuff . : > - - 190 108 oe ee! ee eel 14,177 763 
| | 
| | 
Wine, viz.— | 
Cape ; ; ; : ° ; : . galls. -_ 44 = i - - Safe)! Me eee ee Se St 
French . . : , > : ; ‘ A 497 1,987 1.045 | 1,863 2,166 | 1,535 1,582 4,089 3,445 
Portugal . “ ° ° ° . ° . te 716 5,261 1,584 2,427 879 | 993 | 1,012 4,220 7,402 
Spanish 4 2 x . = . - : a 4,047 10,158 12.825 7,313 3.731 1,461 | 6,222 12,379 13,499 
Madeira . ‘ ‘ . . ; : : se elit 12 | 3,439 812 845 860 | 88 1,031 3,374 4,445 | 
Canary . ‘ ‘ 6 P : , ; saad 137 | 363 1,089 “fae a Se te 14 661 | 
Rhenish . * ‘ . ‘ , : . 3 107 72 178 132 65 | 331 102 101 246 | 
Pe PO Ee ee Ce PRO ee 235 52 140 | 53 24 773 452 | 
} ' Seen a ee eee = ' 
Wine of allSorts . .  . » | 5,516 | 19,324 | 17,768 | 12,662 | 7,841 | 4,461 | 9,973 25,230 | 30,150 | 
Wool, Cotton = a : < ‘ ‘ ; Ibs. | - - | - = {139,273 | 620,307 | - - | - - ye - = (ewt. 320 | 
{ | H ! | | 
J ae ee ! Pe i ee ee PL ee a SCENE SP Oe onsen Derm ee 
Statement of the chief Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom from 
China in each Year from 1833 to 1842, &e. 
Yen | Foreign ard Colonial Merchaudize Imported into the United Kingdom from CHINA. 
ARTICLES. tins . 2 EER Al ai Er tN pai 
| 1833 | 1834 | 1835 1836 1837 | 1838 1839 1840 | B41 1842 
a — ~ — —_—— - > ‘ema erties ee eee eee 
Cassia Lignea - - Ibs. | - - | 110,697 153,637 74,883 8,252 | 44,142 54,206 - - | 38,776 | 276,117 
"ott ie j ; = 3 ae seh se 
indie a 7 we ieces, 9,701 | 24,000 11,236 11,900 129,467 59,038 56,400 2,700 | 5,599 3,300 
e j } 
Rhubarb - aa = - | 56,717 23,515 44,028 85,238 55,811 36,759 15,986 43640 72,518 
; ; , , ’ 
j } | 
Silk, Raw and Waste - ,, | 22,18! 582,83 14 737,489 | 1,277,251 1,760,212 702,677 360,500 247,755 | 277,093 180,124 
Tea - - aes (32,057,7 47 32,029,052 41,609,921 48,520,508 36,502,345 eer 37,191,762 |22,576,405 27,639,818 37,409,544 
| | 
j aa | 
Wine of all Sorts - galls. 4,535 3,755 | 10,484 8,233 3,952 2,754 | 2,659 2,475 | 2,451 1,858 
| | | 
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oe STATISTICAL NUMBER OF 


MEETING OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


On Monday evening, the 20th instant, the first meeting of the present 
season of this most instructive and interesting society took place at 
their rooms, No. 11 Regent street, when the following important paper 
was read by William Augustus Guy, M.B., Cantab. Professor of 
Forensic Medicine, King’s College, and Physician to King’s College 
Hospital, Hon. Secretary, &c. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYMENTS UPON HEALTH, 

Before entering upon this inquiry, it is necessary to premise that, in 
common with the data made use of in the former essay, this test of the 
observed ages of persons following the several employments is by no 
means free from objection. lor if we assert that alarge excess of young 
persons in any employment is a proof of the unhealthiness of that em- 
ployment, we encounter the objection that the occupation may be such 
as to require an excess of young persons ; and this is true, especially 
where machinery is extensively employed. ‘The same excess of young 
persons wonid how itself in employments requiring either a degree of 

erfection of the senses or an amount of strength which is not possessed 
y the aged. 

It is difficult to estimate the force of either of these objections, but 
especially the last ; for no data are in existence by which to determine 
the period of superannuation in the several employments. There is 
reason, however, to believe that it is earlier in men who are engaged in 
occupations requiring great exertion, than in those whose employments 
are of a sedentary nature, and require merely an ordinary steadiness of 
hand, and an average perfection of the senses. ‘Thus in the case of 
the letter-press printers, the pressmen use strong exertion, while the 
compositors stand in the same posture, making small, but rapid, 
movements of the hands ; and the oldest pressman entered on the hos- 
pital books was 59, whilst the oldest compositor was 70; and no less 
than 7 compositors exceeded 60 years of age. This disproportion cor- 
responds very nearly with the results of some careful inquiries which 
I am now engaged in making among the letter-press printers. It is 
probable, then, that the period of superannuation is earlier in employ- 
ments requiring great exertion; and this probability requires to be 
borne in mind. 

The first objection already stated to the assertion, that an excess of 
young persons in any occupation is a proof of its unwholesomeness— 
viz., that the occupation may be such as to require a disproportion of 
young persons, does not carry much weight with it, except in the case 
of employments requiring the extensive use of machinery ; for in other 
cases there is not much difference in the ages at which men begin their 
employments. Thus, to use the illustration already employed, the 
pressman begins his occupation nearly at the same time with the com- 
positor, or at any rate, not more than one or two years later. 

The objections now stated apply toa comparison of the observed ages 
of men following different employments, whatever may be the registers 
from which those ages are taken ; but it must not be forgotten that, in 
the present instance, the ages are those of men applying for relief among 
the out-patients of an hospital, and that the attacks of sickness in the 
several employments may not bear the same relation to the ages of the 
workmen. As, however, by far the majority of the diseases occurring 
among out-patients, with the exception of consumption, are of that 
unimportant class which is likely to be but little dependent upon the 
nature of the employment, it is highly probable that the registered ages 
will nearly represent the average ages. I shall return to this question 
presently. 

It is proposed to examine the subject of the present paper in the 
order observed in the former essay, beginning with the division into 
in-door and out-door occupations, and then subdividing these according 
to the nature of the influences to which they expose the body. The 
followin gtable corresponds with Table 1V of the former essay, and 
exhibits the sogiatened ages of 4,869 males engaged in in-door and out- 
door occupations, each division comprising precisely the same employ- 
ments as in the essay referred to. The total number, and the per 
centage proportion for each period of five years, is stated. 

Taste I,—Showing for each quinquennial period the Number and 
per centage Proportion of Males following in-door and out-door 
occupations. 
































| Nature of Under | 15 to! 20 to} 25 to} 30 to | 35 to, 40 to 45 to 
| Occupation. 15. 20. | 25. 30. 35. | 40. 45, 50, 
In-door -| 83 | 435! 620! 509! 360, 321 | 2997 202 
Out-door - 48 | 144 277 | 210} 161 198 150, 144 
| In-door - 2°55 | 13°36 19°05 | 1564/1106 936) 699 621 
| Qut-door - 97 | 892 1715 1301 | 9:98 |1226 9.29 8-92 
j — ee ee ; 4 - ——— a - —— 
| Natureof | 50to | 55 to 60 to | 65 to | 70 to , 80 and | Total 
Oceupation.| 55. | 60. | 65. | 70. 80. jupwards. nin 
In-door -| 173 | 141 | 74] 56 49 | 4 | 3,254 
| Out-door - 93 | 84] 50] 39 14 3 1,615 
In-door - | 5°32 4°33 | 2°28 | 1°72 151 012 | 
Out-door -| 576 | 520) 309| 241) o86 | os | 


Taste 11.—Showing, for the two Classes of ‘Employment, ‘the per 


centage Proportion under and above 40 Years of Age, and above 50, 





60, and 70 respectively. 








a 


j 





eae ] ’ 

Nature of } Under | Above , Above | Above _ Above | 
Occupation. 40. 40. | 50. 60. | 70. 

In-door - - - 71:52 | 28-48 | 15°28 | 5°63 163 | 

QOut-door - - - | 64°29 35°71 | 17°50 | 654 | 2104 «| 








The last column of this table tends to confirm the statement that the 
period of superannuation occurs earlier among men following the more 
laborious employments, for these employments are greatly in excess in 
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the class of out-door occupations. The greatest age recorded amon 
men following in-door employments is 91,* the oldest man among those 
working in the open air is 82. The other columns of the table shown an 
excess of middle aged and old men among those following out-door 
occupations as sompered with those working within doors. This jg a 
strong argument in favour of the greater healthiness of the former clas. 
of employments. 

These two classes, as was stated in the former essay, contain some 
occupations of a mixed kind, and others which may be presumed to ex- 
ercise an injurious influence upon health. These occupations Were 
accordingly excluded, and the remainder thrown into a table by them. 
selves. (‘l'able V of the former essay.) The following table shows the 
result of the exclusion of all such employments. 

Tanre 111.—Showing, for the two Classes of Employment, all excep. 
tional Occupations being excluded, the per centage Proportion under 
and above 40, and above 50, 60, and 70 respectively. 











: i, 

j Nature of | Under | Above | Above | Above | Above 

Occcupation. | 40. 40. 50. | 60. 70. 
In-door - = =| 73°98 | 26:02 | 13°60 5.62 | 167 
Out-door : - - | 63°83 36°17 | 17°95 7°04 115 | 





The results of this table correspond with those of the foregoing, the 
last column, as before, presenting an excess of aged persons among 
those following in-door employments, but all the other columns showing 
a greater proportion of middle aged and old men in the class of out. 
door employments. 

The next inquiry instituted in the former essay was into the compa- 
rative healthiness of occupations carried on in-doors and out-of doors 
respectively, but requiring different degrees of exertion, with a view to 
ascertain the influence of exercise in preserving or impairing health, 
This comparison was made in able VI of the former essay ; the ages 
ig following the same employments are exhibited in the following 
table, 
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* This man’s employment was that of a herald-painter, 

In this and the succeeding table the class of in-door employments, with varied 
exercise, has been placed by itself, instead of coming second in order, as in the 
former essay. This class, including the waiter, footman, &c., does not admit of 
exact comparison with other in-door occupations; and there are obvious reasons, 
independent of the influence of the emp oyments themselyes npon health, why 
there should be an excess of young persons in this class, 

























THE ECONOMIST. 


The following table exhibits the per centage proportion below and 
above 40 years of age ; and above 50, 60, and (0 respectively, 
TapieE V.—Showing the per centage Proportion, for each quinquen- 
nial period, below and above 40 Years of Age, and above 50, 60, and 
70 respectively. 














; pia | | 
Nature of ; Under | Above | Above | Above | Above | 
| Occupation. | 40 40) | 50 oil ae. lel 
i | | | 
In-door :— ' | | 
Requiring little exertion 74°88 } 25°12 13°65 631 206 | 
Requiring more exertion 72°15 27°85 14°64 5°77 75 | 
| Requiring great exertion | 68°96 | 31-04 | 15 05 314 | 094 | 
| With varied exercise - 75°64 24°36 | 12°95 4°31 6l | 
| Out-door :— | | 
| —* moderate ¢x- 68°26 | 3174 | 1483 | 5°86 O84 | 
| ertio - ~ : 
— greater excr- t 61:83 | 38°17 19°49 7°68 | 121 | 
| eet : 














“This table, which — to Tables VI and XVII of the former 
essay, strengthens the probabilities established by those tables. Table 
VI shows that in in-door employments the ratio of cases of pulmonary 
consumption to those of other diseases varies inversely as the amount of 
exercise, and Table XVII that in the same class of employments pul- 
monary consumption occurs atan earlier age where the amount of exer- 
tion required is least. The foregoing table confirms both these results 
by showing that the number of men under 40 years of age is greatest 
where there is least, and least where there is most exertion. ‘There 
is also the same close agreement between the results of the foregoing 
table and Table XVII of the former essay, in respect of the class of 
persons employed in-doors with varied exercise, which class includes 
the footman, waiter, Xe. 

The class of out-door employments does not present the same exac’ 
correspondence between the results of the former and of the present 
essay. While the ratio of consumptive cases was higher, and the age at 
which consumption occurred earlier, in those employments requiring 
the greatest exertion, there is found to be an excess of young persons in 
those requiring the least. When it is recollected that the class of out- 
door occupations requiring moderate exertion includes the errand-boy, 
messenger, postmen, &c., the reason of this difference will at once appear. 
Old persons, being unfit for such occupations, it follows that there must 
be a marked excess of young persons engaged in them ; and this excess 
is not counterbalanced by the somewhat greater liability to consumption 
of those whose occupations require a greater amount of exertion. 

There are other points worthy of observation in the foregoing table. 
If we omit the class of in-door employment with varied exercise, the 
number of men above 40 and 50 in the other three classes varies directly 
as the amount of exertion ; the number of men above 60 and 70, on the 
other haud, is inversely as the amount of exertion, being greatest where 
the exertion is least. This result confirms the statement already made 
that the period of superannuation is probably earlier in men following 
the more laborious oceupations. This may arise either from decay of 
strength or from their becoming subject, late in life, to diseases from 
which the other class are comparatively free. How far this explanation 
may be a valid one will be examined in a subsequent part of this paper. 

The probability established by Table VI of the preceding essay in 
favour of the beneficial effects of exercise in persons following in-door 
employments was strongly confirmed by the comparison instituted in 
Table VIL between the compositors and the pressmen, men working in 
the same atmosphere, and differing principally in the amount of exer- 
tion required by their respective occupations. ‘lhe following table will 
be found to add greatly to the value of the conclusions of the former 
essay. 

Taste VI.—Showing the Number and per centage Proportion of Com- 
positors and Pressmen entered on the Hospital books, under and 
above the age of 40, and above the ages of 50 and 60 respectively ; to 
which are added the Ratio of Consumptive Cases and the Proportion 
of such Cases occurring before 40 to those occurring after 40. 























| ane 
| ee | Ratio of cases of 
pai Soke | Under| Above Above Above Cases of Pul Pulmonary Con- 
Occupation rd ~) | monary *ibetk, 

40 40 50 60 Ia ?. | sumption before 

| | Consumption 40 

| | | | to those after 40 
Compositors . | 92 “Ss. = 17 19 to 4, and | 
Pressmen ... 42 mh 7 0 8 6 to 3, or about | 
Compositors 88°46 11:54} 6°73 6°73 1:3°47 ~ 5 to 1, and | 
Pressmen 6885 | 3115 11:47 -- L692 |} . Sted, | 








Every column of this table confirms in the strongest manner the 
general principle already laid down, that in-door occupations are healthy 
in proportion to the exertion which they require. Although, as has 
been stated, there is not any considerable difference between the ages 
at which the two classes of men begin their occupations, there is a great 
excess of compositors under 40 years of age, while the pressmen are 
more numerous in proportion above 40 and 50 years of age. Above 60, 
however, the compositors are again in excess, while the pressmen have 
disappeared altogether. Of the 104 compositors six were between 60 
and 65 years old, and one 70 years of age, while the oldest pressman 
entered on the books was 59. Again, the ratio of consumptive cases is 
much higher among compositors than among pressmen ; and the pro- 
portion of cases occurring before 40 still more considerable. These 
three concurrent probabilities must be admitted to have a force scarcely 
inferior to that of positive proof. The very considerable number of 
compositors who survive the injurious influences to which they are ex- 
posed is worthy of remark.* ‘The fact, that out of 61 pressmen not one 





* Thackeray, in his work onthe Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions, on 
Health and Longevity, p. 43, says, “ We can scarcely find or hear of any composi- 





_ which fully warrants the employment of the data used in this essay for 
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was met with above 59, is also remarkable.” Does” this cireumstance 
arise from early superannuation, or from some fatal disease or diseased 
occurring about this period of life? An attempt will presently be made 
to answer this question. 

_ Two other questions of interest were discussed in the former essay, 
viz., the effect of exposure to a high temperature and to dust. The 
influence of a high temperature, as far as it can be determined by the 
test of age, is shown in the following table, in which a comparison is 
made between men following this class of employments and those fol- 
lowing other in-door occupations. 


Taste VII.—Showing, in the case of Men following Occupations which 
expose them to a High Temperature, the proportion under and above 
40 years of age, and above 50, 60, and 70, respectively. 

The results of this table accord with those of the corresponding table 










































| Under | Above | Above 
| 


Nature of Occupation. ar \M | Above 











0 | 4 | 50 | 70 
' 
Exposed to High Temperature | 67-74 32-26 16°79 | 453 1:60 
In-door ; : ° ; 73°98 26°02 | 13:60 5°62 1-67 





in the former essay, inasmuch as it exhibits a proportional excess above 
40 and 50 respectively. Above 60 and 70 respectively, the proportions 
are inverted, thus corresponding with the results obtained in the case 
of the compositor and pressman, and, probably due to the same causes, 
for those occupations which expose to a high temperature, are at the 
same time more laborious than in-door employments in general. 

I:xposure to dust was shown to create a high ratio of consumptive 
cases, and a proportionably high fatality fe and 40.+ The following 
table shows the registered ages of the men included in Table XI of the 
former essay, as exposed to p aah 


Taste VIII.—Showing the Ages of Men exposed to Dust. 





Under | Above | 
40 | 40 


Nature of Occupation. ape | — “a | 


50 7 | 








} ' 
| Exposed to Dust . . . . | 5695 | 4305 | 13.89 | 1:39 | 0 | 





This table presents a different result from what might have been 
anticipated, exhibiting a similar excess with the pressmen of middle- 
8 men, and an absence of men above 60 years of — The number 
of facts upon which the table is founded (72), is much less than those 
which have been used in any of the preceding tables, a circumstance 
which may possibly account for the want of correspondence between 
the foregoing table and the results obtained in the previous essay. 
When the class of sawyers is excluded (an employment which exposes 
much less to dust than those of the mason and modeller), the per centage 
proportion under 40 years of age becomes 61°82 instead of 56°95, and 
the greatest age is 57, instead of 63. ‘The per centage proportion above 
50 also, is 10°91, instead of 13°89. The number of cases, after this ex- 
clusion, being only 55, is too small to encourage any discussion as to 
the cause of the want of correspondence between the last table and the 
results obtained in the former essay. 

The bad effects of habits of intemperance were illustrated in the 
former essay by the high ratio of consumptive cases, and the early oc- 
currence of consumption among potboys. Among the same class the 
per centage proportion before 40 years of age is 86°05, and, after 40, 
13°95 ; the fighest wroportion, with the exception of pay se 
hitherto obtained. The greatest age in 43 instances was less than 60. 

The value of the probability established im the present essay must 
depend on the decision of the following question. Is the proportion of 
men at different ages, following different occupations, and entered in 
the out-patients’ books of an hospital, the same, or nearly the same, 
with that of healthy men following the same employments? In the 
course of an inquiry, as yet unfinished, into the sanitary etate of the 
letter-press printers, the ages of 260 compositors and 60 pressmen haying 
been noted ion, enables me to contrast with Table VI of the present 
essay, the observed age of healthy men, following the same employments, 
This contrast is made in the following table :— 

Tapie IX. 
Under! Above) Above| Above| Greatest | 
40 | 40 50 | 60 Age. 














| ~— 

eR ee { Patients 88-46 1154 | 6°73 6-73 70 
/OMposi ors ’ In Health 86°92 13-08 | 5-00 1°92 72 
en ( Patients | 68°85 | 31°15 | Teg § == 59 
a {In Health 6833 | 31-67 | 15:00) 166 | 64 


t 








Considering that the number of facts which form the basis of the 
comparison is here inconsiderable, there is a degree of correspondence 


ae of establishing a probability ; and this is all that was in- 
tended. 

The results of the present inquiry then give all the confirmation 
which could have been reasonably expected to the conclusions established 
in the former essay. The ratio of consumptive cases to those of all 
other diseases, the proportion of such cases occurring before 40 years 
of age, and the per centage proportion of men following the several 
employments above 40, 50, 60, and 70 years of age respectively,— 
these probabilities in favour of the relative healthiness of the several 
classes of employment coincide to such an extent as strongly to confirm 
each other, and to give the force of the highest probability to those con- 
clusions. 








tor above the age of 50.” The facts contained in this table will be the means ot 
correcting such errors as this. I may add that I haye met with a compositor a 
work, in perfect health, at 72. 
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STATISTICAL NUMBER OF 


























In the course of this inquiry a | question has been raised as to the 
cause of the disproportionate number of old men in those employments 
requiring respectively little and much exertion. It has been shown 
that in the more sedentary occupations there is a high ratio of con- 
sumptive cases, an excess of such cases occurring be fore 40, and also 
au excess of men employed under that age; but that there are also 
more aged men engaged in these er mploymeats than in those which re- 
quire a greater amount of exertion. This latter fact can be accounted 
for only on one of two suppositions ; either the amount of exertion re- 
quired by the more active employments is too great for he 
an advanced age, or those employments themsely: s, tows 

_ of life, tend to a ieas fatal diseases, or diseases which r 
exertion impossible. 

In order to determine which of these alternatives ought to he 
braced, it may be useful to compare the diseas B proper to the two 
classes of employment. ‘This comparison will show whether any class 
of diseases Hilbulate d to render laborious exertion difficult or linpossibl 
is in excess among men using great exertion. ‘I'l 
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presents for the different classes of employment the per centag pro )- 
portion of the principal diseases. 
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This table leads to the re sult that whereas - uployments requirir 
i ut julrine 
ittle exertion create an excess of cascs of pe mon: ry consumpti 


ose which require great exertion are characteris 


ai ( 
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> 7 
q Yak ug r pro- 





Mortion of other affections of the air- passages and ] ] ungs. This resul 
strikingly shown in the cases of the c anpositor and pressman, penny 
eyments which, as already stated, adinit of very exact comparison. 
if these affections of the air- passages and lungs, a cert 1] rops Oxtion 
Pould be severe enough to render laborious en}} ”, vine ent imnossh le 
leyond a comparatively early age, while men followi ing rx the more sed n- 
ry occupations, being more free from the: se diseases, may attain 
iuch more advanced age. The only —_ diseases which increas: 
aiformly with the amount of exer tion are cerebral af us; but tl 





mcrease is not so considerable as toheve: ah cffect 


On Lie ] ropor ion 





a: aged persons in the two classes of occupation. The per Py, ntage 
%, oportions of the other r diseas ses Im the table do not differ so much or 
)uniformly, as to be deserving of notice. , 

y While the first part of the 1 present inqniry has lent the stronecst 
mfirmation to the results « tabli hed by the foregoing essa: ‘thd 





ter part of it has suggested ; Lp rol: - le the ory of thé Yattncns af 
ferent degrees of exertion upon he: This theory m: 


’ :_— 
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alt] , y - 
aichy nen of 








The diseases of the lungs are, at all periods a life, among = most 
prevalent and the most fatal; their frequency and their fatality 
deper ding p: ety upon age, and Lei upon the mode of life. Pnew. 

nia in chile } unption in manhood, and bron chial 


ne theo 
affections in reat ae portion of — mortali Pu. 


old age, « ity. 








| monary consumption ase of manhood, most prevalent jn 
«lentary and in-door o tions, severe bronchi a affections in those 
who lead a more labori Sedentary employments are — vour- 
able to health in tl but favourable to long vity in » few, 
On the other han d, emp ts requiring greater exertion, are favour. 
hh manhood, but unfavourable to old lage. 

at both sedentary employments and those requiring 
ve an injurious effeet on health, the one during e arly 
hood, the other towards the decline of life, it is im- 
upo the one class the necessity of adding Proper 
dentary occupations, and to caution the oth I: i 

excessive and un cniditiaie * il. It is the true interest of t) e publi’? 
render exerci sprvieniern. to the one, and to SUpers¢ le, as much as 


possible, the necessity of violent exertion to the other. Public 


parks 





B ne ; 9 +} 7 1? . 
aud @ ns supply this great desideratuin to the former class; the 
Invention of machinery to the latter. 

An intel me que tion 18 sugvester l by th« comlyy rative lh Ithinegsg 
of men followine out-door « ley: nent The y are expo ed to all the 
Se ind al . ¢ 4) iS oh which tha twcd 
cha { an Inciemencic of the weather, from which the 1li-coor 
lal . fy 1 4} - } ] , eee } 
lavourer 18 Tree, and 1ese are ackn »wled: ed ¢: uses G1 NADY ANC Severe 
1; oa Aas oe Ter ay ens Tie ; 
(lS@ases nevertheless, there is the best reas m to belhev that they 
enjoy better health, and attain a greater average age. Is the inferijoy 
are i: r 4I . 9 1 - = : 1% 
healthiness of the in-door labourer necessary, or dependent upon catises 

Which adinit of tags t Itis diffic nuit to imagine any other constant 
ec betr AY ‘Jasce f lovin han the pur 
cunerencs vetween the two classes o cinployinent thi n thi purity of 
the air. If it were po ‘sible to provide the in-door labourer with an 
ample supply of air as eye as that which the out-door labourer 
bi atin can it be do u ib t< iat othe r thin 8S, espe clally the mnount 
fexertion, being equal in both classes of en] loyn nent, the in-door 

ing the changes and inclemencies of the weather, 
rheaith, and attain to a ereater ; ¢ 'The faet 
din the case of the « mpositor show that t iis result 
anticipated, and the attainment of it is an object of 





In large towns, 
unt to double the 
i much more 
this large 


“c + }, } 
3 tTo tne 1 


the men employed within doors, 
»>number foll wing out-door occupat 
mari ked in fem ales. fhe e NISe- 
number of persons with pure air would 
valuable part of their lives, to 


10Ons 


10ST 


. } ae 
int nptior 1to aiater age, to s: 








me of pulmonary const 0 we lnany 

h tim to that disease, and to change some of the most 
unh hy ocet pations into the most ert jlesome. If, at the same time 
that they breathed a purer air within doors, tl ey had the facilit for, 
nd the inducements to, exercise that are now denied to them, if 
would be difficult to estimate too highly the advantage which would 
accru 

After the foregoing observati ad been commiticd to writing 
additional material re place y disposal through the kindness 
of Mr Chadwicl ba by the ssion of the Registrar: reneral, 
These materials, which have ali rved as the basis of some of the 
1h t imp rtaut ults contained in the Sanitary Rey It, € ist of 
the deaths re piste red in the metropolis during the year 1839. It is 


y 
Db 
posed s 


proposed to make use of them as a test of the soundness of the conclu- 
a8 } ] } } } 4] : as. a aS a 
sions already arrived at; and as the means of thr wing additional light 
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ortant subject of this communication. 


on the 1m] 


i 
i 

Irom these morcuary registel » whi neo nprise the followii x headiy o's 

—the sex; the age; the residence: the o cups ition; and the disease— 


| hay ; iF ete d emg al £ above i age, ai nad | aye 





‘ ( ; years of irranged 
hem in a table (Table X1), whieh presents the em p loyments and the 
age at which death took plac ° This table forms thx raw materi ils of 
the present ¢ ay. 
Tanux XI. 
2 S/F SSR /a/4 Zz 
an I Ti ‘ ai ~ = - | = 4 “4 = : ¢ 
- j 7 | Ye = i- f = “4 
c = ~ &| 6&5 = = = 
oo try | ts < os 
= } 3 
Artist | l 2 3 2 3 ! | - | 
Bal Bi a i > | 32 | 32 a) { 
Basket-m i } : i 3 2 : 
Bricklayer 1b | 27 9 | 34 17 6 2 | 
Bookbinder Ci St aT ‘Se 
Brews labourers ] ‘ 20 10 4 b ] 2 j 
Brush-mak« i 2 2 9 | l » 
Burnish 2 l ser) ie” se ) 
Butchers. 2 21! 23} 30] 24/18/11 
‘abinet-makers 8 23] 27] 31 | 22 | 95 / 18 ye aD 
Carp nters 233 > ‘ 98 1 68 78 52 lt c= | 
Carvers and Gilders 7 7 1} 4 12 | 
Clerks r 3 5 = ’ 32 4 G2 a 0 21 22 { 
Coach-builder 2 { 6 6 s 7 { = 
Coachme i > . ’ . ; { 56 56 {3 to 255 18 | 1 | 
Coal-heaver l 1] f lo 9 7 2 | 
Compr r BI & 9 5 2 — | 
Coope 2) 9) Barta Too). am | 
Currie? e j ) S 9 1 H ] | 
Cutl l { 3 3 ] ‘ > aan 
Dyer PTO oe ee es ee 
Enging 5 | 11 iS Se es hs i ee 
Engravers , ; : 1 6 6 { 1 2 3 1 | 
Frencli-polishers ; : ‘ 3 5 4 l l l 
iootmen . 3 ; ; | oe 10 | 50 | 52 | 38 | 36 | 20 Sts | 
Founders , ‘ . . a er l 3 8; 8 _— wnat 
Gardeners , ‘. , rm 4 15 | 24 | 21 | 28 | ee | eee | 
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| i = “ | ~ | as a e 
© oD * oo | © i~ DZ 
2, $ +o = =~ S | S 
OccuraTioy, MEG & 3|& 
me | em a tr | ty 
SS re cee eee aad 
| G as-fitters . : ‘ | 1 3 3 | ‘ 
| Glass-c utters - . ‘ += | 1 , ee 2 | : 
| Gold-beaters - , : . Sle ese 1 1 fic aie 
{ Grooms = Fe . ° G6} 18 20 | 18 | 17 } 6 i 
| Wair-dressers ? , «| 2,18 ae ae ee 13 i) | 
| Hatters ogee age : ob Rp a Dee AR aS ee 
Hawkers ; ‘ s ° rk. 2 20) 17 | 18 10 lO 13 : l 
} ., ) ’ ) 
Japanners - . . . © 1 Ges 9 2 a oe | 3 = : 
Jewellers - : : : . i i 13} 11 3 | “F 
| Labourers - . . . - | 41 1164 |295 1261 (221 195 70) ) rm) 
Locksmiths and Bellhangers kl et wit 9 
| Masons ; 2 6 | 12 : 15 o } l - 
| Messengers . ° , , | 4 & l¢ , mi) S244 ; a 
| Modellers esi f tk 
| i . | ‘if , | } 3 | 
| 7135 163: 47 | 32 ae 
| i ip 4] ] ot ah 8 
| Porter . . . ° ‘ e 9 2s 52 6] | 27 16 : 
Potboys . . e - : 3 1] l ! { : 
Pressmen . . . . ° F | yA - 
| is : : 
| Printers S114) 7 | r l , | 
Sa Idlers 2 } 12 Q » , ; 
| Sawyers ° . . . = , ll | le y l 
| Singers . . . . ¢ vos tied a 
| Smiths 10} 22:8) | 28 ; 14 
| Soldiers and Sail j42! 97] 94 95 117 154 (138 
| Shoemaket 1 15 33161 |) 63 | 60 | 65 { 1G | 
ee o | 1 ° : Fi 




















1 Viet lie { 10 15 ] | | i 
is n 2 1] 1 j ) ] 
Watchmakers » I r | JO 3 lo 
Watchmen (including Policemen), 1 13} 14 17 13 - ) 
Weavers ° . ° ° F S 2] 14 Is lL) 24 yr 
Workers in Metal 1! 6110/12 131 12 
Undertaker 7 ) 0) , 
Sedentary (various) . . ) 19 20) i! ! 2 ] 
In-door, with slight ex rtion . } l 17 1s | 20 I: F ! 
Exposed to Dust : 6 1] 1O 13 | 
Exposed to [feat . | ) | . f . 
| Exposed to Animal Exh lation } 2 b l l ! 
| Paupers , ‘ ‘ - = j 16 1138 15 0 | 2 os |} 
| Tr desm n : ; , 1-34 7d) \112 {141 (126 il ) 19 
Gentlemen 6 1115 1104 |139 4 990) 100 
* (ae oP ee "9 a ’ ° “147 
Before proce: ding to make use of ese matcrals 16 WL bE 
;" ’ ¢ } 8 aes 1 4} 
to state the aegree of vain which tl y po = tiie OD 
. 7 
which thev are exposed. 
dh : ] } . ’ } 7 
[he sex and age are probably st: with a ue approach eeu. 
racy, and froma careful ex rs themsel if 
appears that they have been cop wis with 
rt . Ay ¥e 
mucheare as could be reasona line's, ‘ 
zs } 47 77 J at } 
fore, may be used with conhd riy to t rea 
»* . ’ < *y - 
state of the facts, and the sam the r 1ces, 
which, as will be presently stat in the preseit 
inquiry si 
The emplovments of the deceased are often l with less precision, 
and with little rimination. ‘The two inct occupations of th 
Pa pase ea sadn sees 
pressman and compositor, for instance, are rarely discrimimeated, two 
only of the former being entered nd a e ratively small nu r of 
| . . os ES Lee. 3 
the latter, the ereater number of } 1 being designated as prn 
The same remark applies to so1 other emplovment Her ] 
of fallacy requiring to be noticed w this h ‘ i 
. i " >) a . e 
quent use of the same term for the trad i i 
1 . . ** . . Wy P . ; 
master and the workman. It is in avoiding this i y tl 
column of residenees comes into pla By referrn I; 4 
, . : * as 1 : . , 
generally easy to determine whether the dece: LWis a ! iol 
an arti and | have reason to believe taat the distin n! n 
made with t ible correctin 
i 7 e 
it only re to sp f th ] in ¢ <j lh { ( } 
: : ; 3 
reason the most 1m] et: t { reg tion y pe el ed 
} + } ’ ‘ 
by any person p at the death. it n happen t { 
very incorr ed ‘ama .m com? 1 nili 
= , 
eases, as fever, ill ; wiNpytion nd imatisin y per 
; . ; ” ! i 
he entered in about the proportion in which ally Occur, } vil 
, + ’ } } ) T 
the more obseure disea will be gro \ as littl if 
they fell j into ¢ ll »ylae s by chi . fi) vel i iy I r1¢ \ 1 
& promi ymptom will be substituted in t ol \ 
part; and the 0 di ( the di very 
laroe nun) ea is ente .~ which ) ion T It ol 
& great many <« ’ di in e ( { 
aseas f the e] without ¢ ns of t irt fron 
t] . } P 5 » st ors ixe r wT- + 
108 OF tii 3. In making use of this columm Of « kee a 
fore, it would be necessary to form a few lat groups, and to throw ¢ i 
” +* e 4Y ’ a 2 oe = 7 
cases ent | as dropsy, or dis 1e chest, or Winch wel 
wise loosely word or not rea ‘uded is up . larger groups, into 
; = . e:}] : } 
& miscel! is class under the othe , die ases. Still with 
— . ee 
these precan ns it would not be ye to attain to such a deo! ol 
Couracy would attach auch naportanee to any Inquiry Ito whe 
ey , e riety wes io c ; S cain 
cause of death. But little use has, therefore, been made of the diseases 
r ikea : teen 
th mseives in the present mquiry. , ; : 
* *. e a , ry . 4 . ~ } 
From w! at has now been stated it must be evident that these fresh 


Materials, those a enly made use of, cannot suttice to esi tablish 


hi Le 


indepe ndent trut hs, or short numerical results, but merely approxuma =, ©UFYS 





tions more or less close, and probabilities in support of others derived 
from indepen: dent sources. 

It is proposer ‘d to make use of the materials contained in Table XT 
for the purpose of examining in succession, and in the same order, the 
ques ii discussed in the former essay, and in the first part of the 
pres i’ fire t comparison instituted was that between in-door 


ntone. ‘The 
and out-door emp! oyments ‘The rates of pulmonary consumption to 


all other diseases, in their two classes of occupation, was shown in 
Tables and V, and 1 the age at which consumption makes its attack 
in ‘T's KX Ii and XIII of the firs t essay, while the number of men 





wo classes of employment is exhibited in Tables I, II 

‘sent essay. ‘Ihe actual number and per cent age pro- 
ths for each decennial period, with the approximate 
ing table :— 


at death is shown in the followir 














j ' ‘a showing, for each Decennial Period, the Number and 
per ct re proportion of Deaths, with the a ap yproxim ate average 
(ce at Death, of Men following In-door and Out-door Occup: tions. 

Nature of Occupation, , 1242 20to | 80to | 40to | 50to | 60to | 

\ l cupaton 2), 30. 40. } 50. 60. i 70, 
i = a a “e i ae . mA a a { 

fu-d 227 57 690 | 730 638 {| 627 

Out-cdoor 155 tS4 646 698 640 | 546 

i 57] 14°53 17°35 18°35 1604 | 15°76 

Out-d 125 | 132 17-71 | 1913), 17-54 | 1497 

Nature of Occupation ) to Ri) to 90 and | mn stal Average Greatest | 
tui Tt () ipation, RQ). a0 upwards. 1 otal. Age. Age. | 

In-cdoor 385 97 6 3,978 474 101 | 

Out-door | 342 117 20 3,648 484 101 

in-do G68 2°44 Olds - _ _ 

Out-do ; P : V7 3°21 O55 —_ —— — 

Mhis table confirms the results already obtained, inasmuch as it 
yws that there is no considerable difference, in point of healthiness, 
ween in-door and out-door employments ; for in both cases the ratio 
f pulmonary consumption to those of other diseases was 1 to 
The aver age at death also differs only by one year, The 

i ee betiveen the two classes consists in the dis tribution of 
leaths. It was shown in Table > x I if of the former essay that the 
lis from ] ulinot tury consumption before 49 years of age in in-door 

1 ont-door employments respectiv ly were in round numbers as 81 
163; that, in other words, men employed within doors die of con- 


nption at an earlier ave than those who work in the open air; and 


























foregoing table it appears that from 15 to 30 years of age the 
r the former vlass are in excess, while from 30 to 60 the 
ybtain irom 69 to oO ag tin the order is inverted, to be again 
reversed from 890 to 100 and wn Out-door labourers, then, a ap- 
near to attain a greater age than men employed within doors. 
~ ‘These observations ay ply to in-door and out-door occupations taken 
! mis witho uy exclusion of unwholesome employments, or of 
hose whi belonging ] artly to both classes, were gro uped with the 
former, exclusion was made, and the result displayed in 
Tables V. and XIV of the former essay, and in Table [If of the pre- 
, i The f wing table pi eae: the rt ult of this ex¢ lusion, as re- 
ls th lity. 
At <111.—Showing, for each Decennial Period, tlhe Number and 
per Centage prop ortion of Deaths, with the ap | ‘roxlmate average Age 
Death, of Me A following In-door and Out-door Ocer ipations, from 
hiel ill exe iD Be il] im oyments are excluded, 
15 to 20 to 3U to 40 to »0 to 60 to 
Natu t Occ =o 2U. ) 1), 50 60 7U. 
In- 1 149 70 184 425 426 
oO it 134 155 600 651 607 52 
95 5°93 16°94 17°45 15°32 15°36 
Out-do 93 | 1B75 ATS i907 | «17-79 | «15287 
5 ) to 80 to ) and Total \verage/ Greatest 
cael | 80. gv. |upwards.! Age. | Age. 
= 
Tn-d 286 70 6 2,774 ‘7 } 98 
$29 116 20 113 19) 99 
poe lo 0:22 | - — one 
} ) OG LO Gh). = -_ a 
{ ume corres) lenee which v shown to exist between the re- 
of t] pi table and the conclus ions of the former, and of 
fi nart of the present e , find pl ee also in the ease of the fore- 
! { hl ; the ratio ef cases ot pulmonary consumption, from 
| he same in both classes of employment, became 1 to 3.81 , for 
in] within doors. and 1 to 4°13, for those working in the 
Pei n »Vof thef ( say ), and the per centage proportion 
¢ men belonving to the first class, attacked w ith consumption under 40 
wenaet face, instead of being in round numbers 81 became 83, and that 
of men belonging to the second class f ll from 62°94 to 62°30 Ler able XV 
P tho fi “ner essay), as, moreover, a similar difference is found to 
; in the percentage pro} rtion, under 40, following the two classes 
of employment, so (LT » Lit of the ent essay) In the foregoing 
ble. there is a greater difference iat the per centa » proportion of 
d ath tthe second ages. The result, therefe re, of the climination 
‘ch has been seen in these several tables is similar in all; it is that 
> causing a wider separation between the se sveral values. The dif- 
wenn, existing between the mortality of the two classes of men, at the 
inl necified ages, is well shown in tl le eurves at the end of the 
essa (See Curve IT, and, as an illustration of the earlier age at 


men following in-door occupations, 


it 
I., which corresponds with ‘Table XV of the former essay.) 


which eonsuny ition occurs 
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The next question examined in the preceding essay, and in the first 


art of this, is the influence of different degrees of exertion on health. 


e following table shows the number and per centage proportion of 


deaths in men whose occupations require different degrees of effort. 
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Some of the results of this table are more clearly exhibited in the 
following table, in which the per centage proportions under 40 and 
above 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90, respectively are stated. 

Tarte XV.—Showing, for the several Classes of Employment, the per 

Centage Proportion of Deaths occurring before 40, and after 40, 50, 

60, 70, 80, and 90, respectivelv. 








! ! | j 
7 : Under Above Above! Above| Above Above! Above 
Nature of Occupation. 40 | 40 | 50 | 60 | =) 80 | 90 
In-door :— | | 
Requiring little exertion. . | 40:29 59°71) 42°92) 27-99, 14-74) 271 | 0-19 
Requiring more exertion . 36°72 63°28! 45°11 29°25 | 12°70! 277 | 0°39 
Requiring great exertion . 83°81) 66:19 50°22] 2533) 7:55 133) — 
With varied exercise . . . 41°83, 58°17 we 25°75 | 10°58) 253) — 
| | | | | 
Out-door :— | j | 
Requiring moderate exertion | 38°52) 6148 | 44°63 25°19 13°31 3:16 | 056 
Requiring greater exertion. | 35°24) 64°76 | 42°83 2453, 955 3°04 0-49 








In the first three lines of these tables, and in the corresponding de- 
cimals, will be found a confirmation of the results already obtained in 
the case of occupations carried on within doors, The ratio of consump- 
tive cases was foun (in Table VI of the former essay) to be highest 
where the exertion required was least, and lowest where it was 

eatest : the per centage proportion of cases of consumption occurring 

efore 40 was also shown (Table XVII of the former essay) to be 
greatest where there was least exertion, and least where there was 
most effort : and, lastly, in the first part of the present communication, 
the per centage proportion of men under 40 years of age, in the three 
classes of employments was shown to follow the same order, the pro- 
portion being highest in men using the least exertion, and lowest in 
those using the greatest exertion. The foregoing table presents only a 
partial correspondence with these results; for though the class of 
sedentary occupations holds the same place as in the tables just referred 
to, the position of the other two classes is inverted ; for the class re- 
quiring moderate exertion presents a somewhat higher average age, at 

eath a much greater maximum age, and a greater proportion of deaths 
above 60, 70, 80, and 90 respectively, than that consisting of the more 
laborious employments. It will be seen that in this latter class there 
is not a single death registered above 90, while in the sedentary class 
there are two, and in that requiring more exertion five, above that age, 
the maximum in the former case being 98 and in the latter 101. 

The most remarkable feature in the table is the great increase of 
deaths from 50 to 60, and in a less degree from 60 to 70, in men follow- 
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ing the more laborious employments. On referring to the morty 
registers, I find that this increase is due to deaths entered as consum 
tion, as other diseases of the lungs, and as diseases of the brain, byt 
more especially to the several diseases of the lungs. This fact confirms 
a conclusion drawn from Table X of the present essay, viz., that em. 
ea requiring great exertion are characterised by a large excegg 
of diseases of the lungs other than consumption. Curve three exhibits 
the mortality at the several ages in these three classes of employment, 

There is a close correspondence between the results of the former and 
of the first part of the present essay in respect to the class of in-doop 
occupations with varied exercise, The ratio of consumptive cases jp 
this class ranks next to thatof men following sedentary occupations, and 
the per centage proportion of consumptive cases occurring before 49, 
the proportion of wan following this class of employments, and the 
proportion of deaths under that age. are greater than in any of the 
other classes. 

On comparing the two classes of out-door occupations, it will be seen 
that in the first class there is a higher per centage proportion of deaths 
under 40, and a higher per centage proportion of men following that 
class of employments, while the ratio of cases of consumption, and the 
per centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40 is lower than 
in the a class. 

A comparison of the two classes of out-door occupation confirms the 
statement already made, that strong exertion is unfavourable to 
longevity ; for the last five columns all present a lower per centage 
proportion of deaths above 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 respectively among 
those following the more laborious occupations. 

The comparison instituted in the first essay, and in the beginning of 
the present paper, between the compositor and the pressman, is rep- 
dered impossible in respect of the mortality, in consequence of these 
two occupations not being discriminated in the mortuary registers, 

The effect of exposure to a high temperature is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, in which the per centage proportion caleulated from 467 
deaths are given. 

Taste XVI. 




















| | | ! | 

Nature of |15to) 20to | 80to | 40 to | 50 to 60 to 70 to 80to % and! 
Occupation. | 20 | 30 40 | 50 60 ; 70 | 80 | 90 | UP | 
| wards. | 

Exposed to heat . 6:13) 11°60) 17°72 1860] 20°58 1772) 591] 1:75) = 

Other in-door cnet sxe 2.941 18.4%! 18-99. 17-a¢! 17:81 !9-n0! ne 
ocauaiene ; 595, 1593] 1694) 17-45/ 1592/1596) 1081 2-52) 029] 
wiles “ — . a oe eee ! 
There is a great similarity between these proportions and those 


obtained in the case of men following the more laborious occupations. 
In both there is a low ratio of consumptive cases, a late occurrence of 
that disease, considerable mortality vo 20, and between 50 and 60, 
and a small proportion of aged men. 

The effect of exposure to dust is shown in the following table in 
which the per centage proportion alone are calculated from 177 cases. 
As they consist almost entirely of persons employed out of doors, the 
numbers are compared with the total of men so employed. 


Tante XVII. 
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90 and 


| | | | | 
Nature of |} 15 to , 20to | 30 to | 40 to | 50 to | 60 to [70 to 80 to 
Occupation. 20 30 | 40 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | UPS 
| 


‘wards, 


18°08 | 20:34/ 6-21 282) — | 


| | | 

Exposed to dust. | 2°82! 13:00) 22°03! 1470 
Other out-door } ae! 19.4%) 1° » | yo. wai tein | el 
93 | 12: ‘58 | 19°07 | 17°79) 17-27 9°64 3-40) 0°59 | 
Occupations § scat 12°75 17°58} 19% 17°74 | ] | 64 59 

| | 

———_ SS —-— | 

The results of this table are not so unfavourable as might have been 
anticipated from the high ratio of consumptive cases exhibited by 

Table XI of the foregoing essay. There is an excess of deaths between 

20 and 40, and between 50 and 70, and a lower ratio of aged men, but 
there is not that early mortality which the table already referred to 

would lead us to expect. 
The injurious effects of habits of intemperance have been already 











more than once alluded to, and are clearly shown by the comparisons . 


instituted in the following table, between the licensed victualler and 
tradesman in general, the potboy and footman, and the drayman and 
labourer. It is not seared that these comparisons are very exact, 
but they may perhaps be fairly regarded in the light of useful approxi- 
mations. There can be no doubt, too, that the class which or the 
most easy and constant access to the means of intemperance will be 
found to s the most addicted to drinking. 


Taste XVIII. 





——— 























: 15 to, 20to') 30to 40 to 50to | 60 to 
Occupation. | 20, 30. 40. 50. | 60. | 70, 
Licensed Victuallers - | 5°06 | 12°66 20°25 2025 | 20°25 15°19 | 
Tradesmen - - - | 5°00 | 11°03 16°47 20°74 | 18°53 16°32 | 
Potboys - - - | 492 18°03 29°51 | 27°87 4°92 6°56 | 
Footmen - - - | 8°33 | 15'le | 18°94 19°70 | 14°40 | 13°64 | 
Brewers’ Draymen - | 1°96 | 13°73 | 39°22 19°61 7°84 11°76 | 
Labourers - - - | $38 | 18°51 11853 21°50 | 18°20 16°06 | 
i | | | : 9 | 
: . 70 to} 80to | 90 and | Average} Greatest | 
Occupation. | 80. | 90, upwards. | Age. Age. 
Licensed Victuallers - | 5:06 | - | oF) ee 94 
Tradesmen - - -| 853 280 | 059 | 489 | 97 
Potboys - - - | 8:20 | - -|- - | 414 | under 80 
Footmen - - - |] 75 2°27 - : 444 | under 90 
Brewers’ Draymen -| 196; 3°92 | - -| 43 | under 90 
Labourers |- - - 577 | 2°31 | 074 | 474 | 98 
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Each of the comparisons thus instituted places in a more or less 
striking light the ill effects of habits of intemperance ; but the difference 
petween the licensed victualler and tradesman in general is less marked 
than that existing between the two other classes. ‘The effect of intem- 

erance in curtailing life is shown by the excess of deaths under 40 and 
50, and especially in the interval between 30 and 40 years of age, by 
the lower average age, and by the lower maximum age at death of 
the intemperate classes. This comparison, however, displays but es 
the baneful influence of habits of intemperance ; for, on the one hand, 
some who are exposed to the temptation of intemperance may be sup- 

osed to resist it, and, on the other hand, many tradesmen, footmen, 
and labourers, less directly exposed to that temptation, nevertheless 
fall into habits of intemperance. To show the effects of intemperance 
in all their fearful reality, it would be necessary to contrast the intem- 
perate men belonging to the several as 5 ery with the temperate 
men following the same occupations, have not yet sueceeded in ob- 
taining the materials for such a comparison. As the last two contrasts 
are very striking, they are illustrated by curves. 

The mortuary registers which have been employed as the fonndation 
of the foregoing observations have supplied the means of comparing 
the mortality of the three classes of gentlemen, including professional 
men, tradesmen, and artisans. This comparison is made in the follow- 
ing table :— 


Tapte XIX.—Showing for each decennial Period, the Number and per 
Centage Proportion of Deaths, with the approximate average Age, 
and the greatest Age, occurring among Gentlemen, Tradesmen, aud 
Artisans respectively. 




















sg eneernarergeetemnerseernensnetmerntram ee 
| Condition |15to} 20to | 30to | 40 to! 50 to! 60 to 
3 20. 30. 40. | 50. | 60. | 70. 
| cnmnaes 
| Gentlemen, &c. - -!| 35! 66 115 104} 139 | 224 
Tradesmen - - -| 34 75 112 | 141), 126] 111 
Artisans, &c. - - 367 | 1,060 | 1,350 | 1,437 | 1,277 | 1,18s 
| Gentlemen, &e. —- - | 8°50 5°60 11°50 | 10°40 | 13°90 | 22°40 
| Tradesmen, &e. - | 5°00 11°03 | 1647 | 20°74 | 18°53 | 16°32 
Artisans, Labourers, &e. | 480 | 15°06 | 17°65 | 18-79 | 1669 | 154s 
| : ceil | [Nears poo 
Condition. | 70 to 80 to | 90 and | Average , Greatest 
| | 80. 90. jupwards.| Age. | Age. 
' 
| Gentlemen, &c._ - = “880 1) 100 7 8 | 5861 | 98 
| Tradesmen - - - | 58 19 4 48°84 (| 97° 
| Artisans, &c. - -| 790 | o17 | 26 | 48:06 | 101 
| Gentlemen, &c. - - | 2200 | 1000 | 080 — _ 
Tradesmen, &c.  - - 8°53 2°80 0°59 — } — 
| Artisans, Labourers, &c. | 9 04 2°14 0°34 | ee he 








The results of this table are similar to those which have been already 
obtained by other observers. The slight difference existing between 
the two classes of tradesmen and artisans is worthy of notice, especially 
as the latter class is doubtless represented somewhat unfavourably, in 
consequence of the exclusion of persons dying in workhouses, of the 
more aged of whom a large proportion belong to the labouring class. If 
these persons were ineluded, there is good reason to believe that a still 
less difference would be found to exist between the two classes, and it 
is not impossible that the comparison would even turn out to the 
advantage of the artisan. As the average age of persons above 21, 
dying in the workhouse, is GO,* this supposition is by no means an im- 
probable one. 


The following summary combines the conclusions of the former essay 
with those so deduced from the facts and reasonings of the present com- 
munication. A comparison of in-door with out-door occupations leads 
to the following results :— 


1. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of other 
diseases is somewhat higher in persons following in-door occupations, 
than in those working in the open air; and this rule applies to both 
sexes. 


9 


Pulmonary consumption oecurs at an earlier age in men following 
in-door occupations than in those following out-door occupations. 


3. The probable excess of cases of pulmonary consumption in men 
following in-door occupations (for a higher ratio of consumptive cases 
in these employments is merely a strong presumption in favour of such 
excess), and the earlier age at which consumption makes its attack, 
would naturally tend to fill this class of employments with a greater 
number of young men, as well as to occasion a higher mortality at the 
arly periods of life, and a lower average age of death. Accordingly, 
among those employed within doors, there is an excess of young per- 
sons, a higher mortality in early life, and a lower average age of death. 
The greatest age, as it happens, is the same in the two classes. The 
classification of in-door employments, according to the amount of exer- 
tion which they require, leads to the following results :— 

1. The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all other 
diseases is highest where the amount of exertion is least, and lowest 
where it is greatest ; and the intermediate degree of exertion presents 
an intermediate ratio. 

2. The age at which pulmonary consumption makes its attack is 
earlier in employments requiring little exertion, than in those requiring 


Ee, 





* From the abstract of deaths in the metropolis for 1839, prepared by Mr 
Chadwick, 
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more exertion, and in those requiring moderate exertion than in those 
demanding great effort. 


5. The per centage proportions of men under 40 years of age follow- 
ing these three classes of employment is in strict accordance with the 
ratio of consumptive cases, and the ages at which consumption makes 
its attack ; those proportions following the exact order of the degree 
of exertion. ; 


4. The age at death also follows the same order, the per centage 
proportion of deaths under 40, being highest where there is least exer- 
tion, lowest where the exertion is greatest, and intermediate where 
there is a medium degree of exertion. 

5. The average age of death, also, is lowest where there is least exer- 
tion, but highest where the exertion is intermediate between the two 
extremes. Ihe somewhat lower average obtained in the case of em- 
ployments requiring great exertion, appears to depend on an excessive 
mortality under 20 years of age. The greatest age also occurs in 
occupations requiring a medium degree of exertion, the least maximum 
in those demanding the greatest effort. 

6. In the class of in-door occupations, with varied exercise (a class 
including the footman, waiter, &c.) the ratio of cases of pulmonary 
consumption, and the per centage proportion of consumptive cases 
oceurring before 40, ranks next to those of the sedentary occupations ; 
the per centage proportioa of men so employed under that age, and the 
per centage proportion of deaths are higher than in any of the other 
classes, while the average age of death is lower. This class, however, 
stands alone, inasmuch as young men are in comparatively greater 
request, and old men comparatively little wanted. 


7. The class of out-door occupations requiring moderate exertion, 
presents a higher percentage proportion of deaths under 40, and a cor- 
responding excess of young men; but the ratio of consumptive cases, 
and the per centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40 are 
lower than in the class requiring greater exertion, This apparent ano- 
maly may probably be explained by the fact that the attack of con- 
sumption is postponed till a later age, in men following out-door 
employments, than in those working within doors. 


8. The maximum age in the case of men following the more laborious 
out-door employments is lower by one year than in those using less 
exertion, and in the latter, there is a considerable excess of aged men. 


9. Sedentary employments, and those requiring little exertion, are 
more unfavourable to adult and middle age, but more favourable to old 
age, than those requiring greater efforts ; on the other hand, employ- 
ments requiring great exertion are unfavourable to youth and longe- 
vity, but favourable to middle age. Employments requiring little 
exertion prove fatal, by inducing an excess of cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption early in life, than requiring great exertion, by occasioning 
other diseases of the air-passages and lungs, towards the commencement 
of old age. 

The following observations apply to certain occupations, examined 


| separately in the former essay, and to the effects of intemperance :— 


| 








1, The exposure to a high temperature does not appear to exercise any 
injurious influence upon health, during the early periods of life ; but, 
in common with employments requiring a great amount of exertion, it 


| is unfavourable to longevity. 


2, The inhalation of dust does not appear to be attended with the 
extremely injurious consequences which the high ratio of cases of pul- 
monary consumption would lead us to expect ; but when compared 
with the aggregate of other out-door occupations, the employment of 
the mason is found to be, in some degree, less favourable to health and 
longevity. 

3. Habits of intemperance appear to exercise a most injurious in- 
fluence upon health ; for men peculiarly exposed to the temptation of 
drinking present a high ratio of eases of consumption, a high per 
centage proportion of such cases occurring under 40, an excess of young 
men, an excess of deaths under 40, and especially between 30 and 40 
years of age, and a low average and maximum age. 

Lastly. A comparison of the age at death of gentlemen (including 
professional men), tradesmen, and artisans, issues in displaying the 
great advantage which the first class possesses over the other two, and 
the comparatively small difference which exists between the tradesmen 
and the artisan. The average age of death of the first class exceeds 
that of the other two by 10 years, while the average age of the trades- 
man exceeds that of the artisan only by a small portion of a year. 

There are many subjects touched upon in this essay which require a 
more extended examination ; some conclusions built up upon too nar- 
row foundations, and much still remaining to be done, which will 
demand a great outlay of time and labour. For this the author is pre- 
pared, and he will avail himself of every opportunity which shall be 
afforded him of throwing additional light upon this most interesting and 
important subject. He has already entered upon a minute investigation 
of the sanitary state of one of our most valuable classes of workmen, 
which he has no doubt will form, at some future time, an acceptable 
contribution to the records of the Statistical Society. 

In conclusion, the author is anxious to guard against a possible mis- 
conception. It is not intended to represent the conclusions which have 
been arrived at, as entirely new or unexpected, but simply to deduce 
from facts carefully observed and registered, results altogether inde- 

endent of the previous labours of others in the same direction. Such 
independent labours furnish the best confirmation or refutation of the 
statements of others, at the same time that they afford a fair chance of 
arriving at novel and unexpected results. 
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TRADE OF THE CURRENT YEAR. 


ComPaARATIVE TRADE of the present year with 1842:—Imponts, Exporrs, and Consumption, from 
September 5th to October 10th, in the whole of the United Kingdom. 
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we C43. 642, 184 o 
Butter ‘ : ‘ j ewts. . | 16,445 15 19,469 14, 680. 
Cheese E x ; bs 5 ¥ 19,682 14 a 17,910 13,882 
| } (csp stahiaeneeaeia a 
— ' ae 
ai . o “oF ‘ _ - ‘ a hoe 
Coffee—of British Possessions. é ibe a 4 3,787,040 2,343,477 1,780,083 1,910,811 
89 Foreign é . ‘ > ~ } 4,158,044 1,246,605 1,074, 157 ‘012,857 } 
Rae ea TR. ret) le roe | 
Total of Coffce : | 7,940,08:- 3,590,082 | 2,854,540 2,823,668 | 
: et. REO sin aieapieaniitihiaese ee 
Wheat ° ° . qrs. 130,250 368,201 59,540 742.546 
Barley - ; ; ° ° ‘cae 8,862 42,714 | 9,033 129,998 | 
Oats . ; ‘ 5 : > am 4,531 27,907 75,991 26,785 
Wheat F lour ; é ; : ; cwts. 99,561 13, 686 72,596 32,094 
Cochineal . ; ‘ ‘ ° > 1,074 1,352 oA 843 
— ; ; : ‘ : : = 8,604 8,089 316 3,494 
Lac Dye. : : ‘ P -. ake 196 802 504 1,125 
Logwood ; ‘ ; . tons 1,523 2 931 1,474 2.798 
Madder : ‘ : ; . ; . ewts. 4,866 10,533 10, 164 12.92] 

a Root : . : a 2,652 1,504 6,293 1,433 
Shumace ; ‘ , ~ : Sa G47 1,503 G12 1.512 
Flax. : . ° ewts. 170,470 152,203 168,276 "152,156 | 
Hemp . ‘ : \ : Pe 119,485 93,488 119,678 100,855 | 
Molasses. Tae = 100,745 96,769 80,613 59,344 
Oil—T rain, Blabber. Ke. . tuns 1.329 1,781 1,410 2,226 

» Palm . . : . ewts. 62,934 GO,AT8 49,455 38,621 | 

»  Cocoa-nut . : . ; $9 8,245 6,959 3,305 5,004 

>» Olive . - : ‘ ‘ tuns 1,409 1,705 1,188 1,028 
Sik—Raw . . . . lbs. . 457,693 352,065 447,862 595,657 

» Waste, &e. ; ° ‘ ewts. v4 376 938 410 

a Thrown . . .- dbs. 31,440 32,528 27.308 39,570 
Spices—Cassia Lignea 9s 171,342 42,512 17,224 12,848 

"i Cinnamon ° ‘ ‘ op 26,528 6,860 1,956 2.214 

a Nutmegs ‘ ; as 13,628 5,823 5,685 5,168 

» Pepper . . 963,170 198,158 880,025 276,548 

z ' ae j SD ae a 
Sugar—West India. ° ° ° - ewt 489,572 | 343,725 261,831 309,029 
RS Mauritius ° 99 44,378 31,256 56,750 46,032 
. Kast India ; . 9 77,248 64,044 76,850 84,689 | 
Foreign . ‘ . a 114,972 63.9 6 ‘ 
” a sein 1G 1G ) y 
Total of Sugar : 726,1 602.941 394,937 439,759 
Tallow : . ewts. 175,862 198,309 161,994 84,239 
Tea. Ce 2. Ibs. 675,859 1,135,589 | 38,751,497 3,777,028 
Tobacco—unmanufactured © 761,141 266,631 2,021,447 2.175.085 
manufactured a ‘ 177,131 68,037 20,825 24.248 
Wine of all sorts ‘ . ° gals. G54,811 555,317 455,271 0%] 722,250 
Cotton Wool : : ewts. 270,283 273,668 207,455 | 332.676 
Sheep's Wool . Ibs. 9283,244 5,066,412 6,108,434 5,035,086 
°,° . . . . . . > 
Quantities of Chief Articles of Foreign and Real Value of the principal British Goods Exported 
Colonial Produce Exported. from the United Kingdom. 
Foreian anp Coronrau Propvcer. - _ = pt. To ith “%4 pt Brirtsh MANvuracrunes. I'o ith oe pt. To 5th Sept. 
642, 1845. | 1842, 1843. 
—— 0 ee) - Z perm iit 1 ie rr a 
Coffee . ee 1,368,785 1,001,043 Coals 183,555 234,373 
Cochineal . : ewts. G12 411 Cotton Manufacture: 1,225,914 1,558,429 | 
Indigo a - 2 eis - 3,862 5.646 _ Yarn 857,661 066/341 | 
Lac Dye . 99 : 163 462 Marthenware 51,889 69,242 
Logwood : . . tons . O74 295 Glass . 27,462 33,222 | 
Cassia Lignea J a? . $0,383 124,501 Hardwares and & ‘utle ry 140,600 183,983 | 
Cinnamon . . : . . 20.215 ) 23,637 Linen Manufactures : 203,201 272,196 | 
Nutmegs ; ; ; a oe 11,444 809 +. warn : : ‘ a $2,947 73,911 | 
Pe per \ ie ; 676,166 324,457 Silk Mannfactures ‘ ‘ 46,686 56,411 
To acco—unmanufactured 4 a 1,538,107 672,856 Wool—Sheep’s . ; : 63,953 66,299 
Cotton Wool : . ewts. 34,469 39,601 Woollen Yarn. : ° £3, 71,911 91,769 | 
Sheep's Wool j lbs. 455,796 155,196 es Manufactures 523,799 617,820 | 
if 









Nore.—The last Statistical Number contains the whole Imports, Exports, 








and Consumption, from Jannary 5th to September 5th in each 


Year, to which if the quantities in this table are added, the total to Octeber 10th will be ‘obtained, 


N.B.—This Tuble is to be carried on Monthly. 
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